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SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 


Examination of a Discourse upon 
the Miracles of the New Testa- 
ment, by C. I. Ammon, prefixed 
to Ernesti’s Institutio Interpretis 
Novi Testamenti. Lips. 1809. 


THE work of Ernesti, intitled ‘ In- 
stitutio Interpretis Novi Testa- 
menti,” is too generally known to 
require any observation. ‘To the 
fifth edition of that work many ad- 
ditional annotations are annexed, 
and there is also prefixed a Disser- 
tation on the interpretation of the 
miraculous relations of the New 
Testament, designed by the editor, 
C. F. Ammon, for the use of stu- 
dents in theology. As the work in 
this form is likely to fall into the 
hands of young men, and can hardly 
fail of misleading their judgments, 
and tempting them to doubt where 
there is no occasion to doubt, it may 
be useful to exhibit the rules which 
the author lays down, and to offer 
some comments on the passages to 
which the author refers in illustra- 
tion of those rules. 

In the judgment of this writer 
many things occur in the first his- 
tory of Christianity, which are 
thought (putantur ) to deviate from 
the common order of nature, and 
are therefore reputed miracles, from 
the proneness of al! men to overlook 
the ordinary causes of events, and 
especially of pious persons to refer 
every thing which is done to the 
presence and. interposition of the 
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Deity. He conceives it to be the 
oflice of an interpreter to investigate 
the meaning of his author, and not 
merely to translate or explain his 
words, without assigning his reasons 
for the sense im which he interprets 
them. In the interpretation of mi- 
racles he recommends the following 
rules. 


“4, Let the interpreter study with ex- 
actness the grammatical construction, so 
as not to impute to single words or phrases 
a false or ambiguous meaning, and froin 
thence deduce a miracle foreign to the 
mind and sense of the author.” 


Under this rule we are taught, 
that in Matt. viii. 3. the leper was 
not cleansed but only pronounced to 
: clean, for in those times not ouly 

the priests Lut the doctors also had 
the power of judging of the causes 
of leprosy and of restoring the leper, 
who had on account of his disease 
been separated from the congrega- 
tion. Be it so: but it was for this 
purpese, as we read in the following 
verse, that our Lord actually refer- 
red the leper whom he had ulready 
cleansed to the judgment of the 
priests: and on reference to the Le- 
vitical law, the ritual will be found 
to relate to one who had been 
cleansed from his leprosy, (tw xxa- 
baeicutw, say the LXX.) whom the 
priest, on being satisfied with the 
ag of his recovery, was to restore 
to the congregation. 

A second instance of this rule is 
Matt. xiv. 26. and we are informed, 
that Jesus did not walk upon the 
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sea as upon dry land, but that he 
walked through the water where it 
was shallow, and that he pushed off 
the boat which was stranded, and 
afterwards swam. For the last part 
of the izterpretation we are referred 
to v. 29. which, as may be supposed, 
is quite irrelevant. The ground of 
the interpretation is, that wspararew 
ams rns Qaracens IS equivalent tO enr- 
Base rns baracon:, and corresponds 
with the original Hebrew in Gen. 
vii. 18. which however describes the 
flowing of the water orer the earth, 
and in Psalm civ. 26. which refers 
to the passage of ships through the 
sea, upon, or over, which they may 
with equal propriety be said to sail. 
The words used by the LXX. in the 
translation of Psalm civ. 26. and by 
the author of the Book of Wisdom, 
v. 10. are diamorevoucs, and dsepyopas, 
neither of which is synonimous with 
wipimarev, OF emPaner, and therefore 
the quotations are inapplicable. 


In answer to this vain, pretence of 


learning, we return to the simple lan- 
guage of the Evangelist, who says, 
that the boat was in the middle of 
the sea; that the disciples were 
troubled on seeing Jesus walk upon 
the sea, and therefore supposed him 
to be a spirit; that Peter upon his 
own proposal, and at the invitation 
of his Master, also attempted to 
walk upon the waves; (ers 1a vera) 
that having made the attempt he be- 
gan to sink; and that when Jesus 
came into the boat, they worshipped 
him, and acknowledged him to be 
the Son of God, according to their 
usual practice upon the performance 
of any miracle, Of our Lord’s 
pushing the boat, and of his swith- 
ming, and of the shallow waters, the 
Evangelist says nothing: these are 
the dreams of C. J. Ammon, as he 
calls Jerome’s belief, that Jesus 
walked. In both of these instances 


he hath completely misinterpreted 
the Evangelist, by the very praetice 
of which he warns the interpreter, 
** singulis vocibus vel loquendi for- 
mulis, falsum sive ambiguum sensum 
substernens.” 
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«© 2. The interpreter should not, through 
a reliance upon the authority of others, 
strengthen their inveterate errors and pre- 
judices by his judgment.” 

On Matt. viii, 28. the torments of 
the Demoniae are attributed to the 
prevailing idea of the Devil, and it 
is said that the patient recovered, 
‘non tam medicis quam psycho- 
logicis remediis usus,” but we are 
not told, by whom these spiritual 
remedies were administered. The 
Evangelists speak of the word, 
which Jesus spake, and of the con- 
sternation and terror of the people 
who were witnesses of the cure. 

On John xix, 34. it is contended, 
that the spear did not pierce but 
only strike the side of Jesus. This 
is a mere gratuitous assumption, ut- 
terly unsupported by the real mean- 
ing of the word (See Schleusner’s 
Lexicon, under »vrrw,) which it 
vainly attempts to interpret, and im- 
mediately contradicted by the re- 
cord, that there came out blood and 
water, and by the invitation to the 
convicted Thomas, to thrust his fin- 
ger into the side of his Master.— 
Compare also Rev. i. 8. 

On Luke xii. 40. we learn that 
the feet of Jesus were not pierced 
with the nails, for according to ap- 
proved writers the feet of maleiac- 
tors, and sometimes the hands also, 
were fastened with ropes. It is 
written, however, by an unexcep- 
tionable witness, that Jesus shewed 
both his hands and his feet to Tho- 
mas, as if they both bore the same 
marks of his identity. Inveterate 
errors are bad; and in what respect 
are fanciful conjectures to be pre- 
ferred? See the next rule. 

“ 3. The interpreter should beware of 
hold and frivolous conjectures, by which 
the sacred narrative is deformed and turn- 
ed into old wives’ fables, after the example 
of BAHRDT and WOOLSTON ; and 
should have prudence to preserve the 
grand miracles of the New Testament un- 
contaminated by preposterous imagina- 
tions, and the wisdom not to pretend to 
knowledge in matters of which he is igno- 
rant.” 


The German theology would be 
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more valuable, if this rule were at- 
tentively observed. 

“4. Look to such occurrences in the 
narrative, as offer ground of reasonable 
conjecture, and insinuate a natural conca- 
tenation of causes.” 

Examples.—John ii. 3. 8. When 
Mary at the marriage of Cana re- 
marked to Jesus: ‘‘ They have no 
wine:” she spoke under a presenti- 
ment of the liberality which Jesus 
was disposed to exercise towards 
the bridegroom. Whatever might 
be the thoughts of Mary, the answer 
of Jesus bears evident allusion to a 
miraculous operation. Again it is 
said, that the words, ‘‘ Draw out 
now,” have a peculiar sense, and 
that it is not the water, with which 
the water pots were filled, but the 
water noured out of them, which was 
made wine, or rather a mixture of 
wine and water. If wine was pro- 
duced in any shape and in any quan- 
tity, there is a justification of the 
record of the beginning of miracles, 
when Jesus manifested forth his 
glory, and his disciples belir Yd on 
him. 

Another instance is John v. 14. 
where Jesus says to the man, whom 
he had cured at the pool of Be- 
thesda, ‘‘ Sin no more, lest a worse 
thing happen unto thee.” The in- 
terpretation of this speech is, that 
the man was no more to be a men- 
dicant: ‘ suspicari fas est, homi- 
nem mendicitati, e qua vite alimenta 
et questum petierat, invitum licet, 
ereptum, et auctoritate Jesu ad meli- 
orem frugem revocatum esse.” And 
what has this to do with the inter- 
pretation of miracles ¢ 

(5.) ** The interpreter should allege the 
causes, which the Sacred Writer has 
omitted.” 

Thus in the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, it is said to be “ rightly 
observed,” that not all the people 
were without food, for as they were 
proceeding to celebrate the passover 
at Jerusalem, they would naturally 
have provisions with them: and 
therefore Jesus did only distribute to 
those who were nearest to himself, 
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for the purpose of exciting the libe- 
rality of others. In behalf of this 
interpretation, it is contended, that 
the rapid distribution of the food 
will otherwise be a second miracle ? 
But was not the multiplication of 
the fragments aiso a miracle? and 
did not the twelve so far from sup- 
posing, that the multitudes were 
provided, desire that they might be 
sent away to buy themselves vic- 
tuals, and did not our Saviour after- 
wards refer to the five loaves of the 
five thousand, and to the seven 
loaves of the four thousand? And is 
it probable, that he would have 
made this appeal, if a part, a small 
part only of the multitude had par- 
taken of the food, which he pro- 
vided ? 

(6.) “ To the grammatical or literal 
force of separate words and phrases, is to 
be added the historical sense, collected 
from the religion, philosophy, superstition, 
and civil and domestie manuers of the 
people,” 

Thus the new tongues, which our 
Lord promised, (Mark xvi. 17.) and 
the other tongues with which the 
Apostles spake, (Acts ii. 4.) are to 
be interpreted of prayer and the 
public offices of religion, in other 
languages besides the Hebrew, to 
which alone the Jews had been pre- 
viously accustomed. The fiery ap- 
pearance, also, which accompanied 
the gift of tongues, is to be attri- 
buted to the Jewish recollections of 
the circumstances of awful grandeur 
under which the Law was delivered. 
That something, however, far ex- 
ceeding the use of a new language 
inthe public congregations is meant, 
is plain trom the accord, that others 
besides Hebrews received this gift, 
(Acts x. 46.) and from the argument 
of St. Paul concerning the miracu- 
lous operations of the Holy Spirit, 
in wich he places together the 
gifts of healing aad speaking with 
tongues. (1 Cor. xii. 10. 30.) 

(7.) “ Miraculons effects are sometimes 
to be collected from the manifest super- 
stition, fear, and terror of the sick ; as mi- 
racles are attributed to Vespasian by ‘Ta- 
citus and Suctonius.” 
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sea as upon dry land, but that he 
walked through the water where it 
was shallow, and that he pushed off 
the boat which was stranded, and 
afterwards swam. For the last part 
of the interpretation we are referred 
to v. 29. which, as may be supposed, 
is quite irrelevant. The ground of 
the interpretation is, that mspaarew 
ams t75 Qaraccns is equivalent tO enrs- 
Barve ons baracons, and corresponds 
with the original Hebrew in Gen. 
vii. 18. which however describes the 
flowing of the water over the earth, 
and in Psalm civ, 26. which refers 
to the passage of ships through the 
sea, upon, or over, which they may 
with equal propriety be said to sail. 
The words used by the LXX. in the 
translation of Psalm civ. 26. and by 
the author of the Book of Wisdom, 
v. 10. are dsamocevoncs, and diepyopas, 
neither of which is synonimous with 
wepimarey, OY emPaner, and therefore 


"- . . 
the quotations are inapplicable. 


In answer to this vain, pretence of 


learning, we return to the simple lan- 
guage of the Evangelist, who says, 


that the boat was in the middle of 


the sea; that the disciples were 
troubled on seeing Jesus walk upon 
the sea, and therefore supposed him 
io be a spirit; that Peter upon his 
own proposal, and at the invitation 
of his Master, also attempted to 
walk upon the waves; (ers ta vdar«) 
that having made the attempt he be- 
gan to sink; and that when Jesus 
came into the boat, they worshipped 
him, and acknowledged him to be 
the Son of God, according to their 
usual practice upon the performance 
of any miracle, Of our Lord's 
pushing the boat, and of his swim- 
ming, and of the shallow waters, the 
Evangelist says nothing: these are 
the dreams of C. J. Ammon, as he 
calls Jerome’s belief, that Jesus 
walked. In both of these instances 
he hath completely misinterpreted 
the Evangelist, by the very practice 
of which he warns the interpreter, 
** singulis vocibus vel loquendi for- 
mulis, falsum sive ambiguum sensum 
substernens.” 
$ 
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«<2. The interpreter should not, through 
a reliance upon the authority of others, 
strengthen their inveterate errors and pre- 
judices by his judgment.” 

On Matt. viii. 28. the torments of 
the Demoniae are attributed to the 
prevailing idea of the Devil, and it 
is said that the patient recovered, 
“non tam medicis quam psycho- 
logicis remediis usus,” but we are 
not told, by whom these spiritual 
remedies were administered. The 
Evangelists speak of the word, 
which Jesus spake, and of the con- 
sternation and terror of the people 
who were witnesses of the cure. 

On John xix, 34. it is contended, 
that the spear did not pierce but 
only strike the side of Jesus. This 
is a mere gratuitous assumption, ut- 
terly unsupported by the real mean- 
ing of the word (See Schleusner’s 
Lexicon, under »vrrw,) which it 
vainly attempts to interpret, and im- 
mediately contradicted by the re- 
cord, that there came out blood and 
water, and by the invitation to the 
convicted Thomas, to thrust his fin- 
ger into the side of his Master.— 
Compare also Rev. i. 8. 

On Luke xii. 40. we learn that 
the feet of Jesus were not pierced 
with the nails, for according to ap- 
proved writers the feet of malefac- 
tors, and sometimes the hands also, 
were fastened with ropes. It is 
written, however, by an unexcep- 
tionable witness, that Jesus shewed 
both his hands and his feet to Tho- 
mas, as if they both bore the same 
marks of his identity. Inveterate 
errors are bad; and in what respect 
are fanciful conjectures to be pre- 
ferred? See the next rule. 

“ 3. The interpreter should beware of 
hold and frivolous conjectures, by which 
the sacred narrative is deformed and turn- 
ed into old wives’ fables, after the example 
of BAHRDT and WOOLSTON ; and 
should have prudence to preserve the 
grand miracles of the New Testament un- 
contaminated by preposterous imagina- 
tions, and the wisdom not to pretend to 
knowledge in matters of which he is igno- 
rant.” 


The German theology would be 
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more valuable, if this rule were at- 
tentively observed. 

“ 4. Look to such occurrences in the 
narrative, as offer ground of reasonable 
conjecture, and insinuate a natural conca- 
tenation of causes.” 

Examples.—John ii, 3. 8. When 
Mary at the marriage of Cana re- 
marked to Jesus: ‘‘ They have no 
wine:” she spoke under a presenti- 
ment of the liberality which Jesus 
was disposed to exercise towards 
the bridegroom. Whatever might 
be the thoughts of Mary, the answer 
of Jesus bears evident allusion to a 
miraculous operation. Again it is 
said, that the words, ‘* Draw out 
now,” have a peculiar sense, and 
that it is not the water, with which 
the water pots were filled, but the 
water noured out of them, which was 
made wine, or rather a mixture of 
wine and water. If wine was pro- 
duced in any shape and in any quan- 
tity, there is a justification of the 
record of the beginning of miracles, 
when Jesus manifested forth his 
glory, and his disciples belir Yd on 
him. 

Another instance is John vy. 14. 
where Jesus says to the man, whom 
he had cured at the pool of Be- 
thesda, ‘‘ Sin no more, lest a worse 
thing happen unto thee.” The in- 
terpretation of this speech is, that 
the man was no more to be a men- 
dicant: ‘ suspicari fas est, homi- 
nem mendicitati, e qua vite alimenta 
et questum petierat, invituin licet, 
ereptum, et auctoritate Jesu ad meli- 
orem frugem revocatum esse.” And 
what has this to do with the inter- 
pretation of miracles ? 

(5.) “ The interpreter should allege the 
causes, which the Sacred Writer has 
omitted.” 

Thus in the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, it is said to be “ rightly 
observed,” that not all the people 
were without food, for as they were 
proceeding to celebrate the passover 
at Jerusalem, they would naturally 
have provisions with them: and 
therefore Jesus did only distribute to 
those who were nearest to himself, 
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for the purpose of exciting the libe- 
rality of others. In behalf of this 
interpretation, it is contended, that 
the rapid distribution of the food 
will otherwise be a second miracle? 
But was not the multiplication of 
the fragments aiso a miracle? and 
did not the twelve so far from sup- 
posing, that the multitudes were 
provided, desire that they might be 
sent away to buy themselves vic- 
tuals, and did not our Saviour after- 
wards refer to the five loaves of the 
five thousand, and to the seven 
loaves of the four thousand? And is 
it probable, that he would have 
made this appeal, if a part, a small 
part only of the multitude had par- 
taken of the food, which he pro- 
vided 2? 

(6.) “ To the grammatical or literal 
force of separate words and phrases, is to 
be added the historical sense, collected 
from the religion, philosophy, superstition, 
and civil and domestie manners of the 
people,” 

Thus the new tongues, which our 
Lord promised, (Mark xvi. 17.) and 
the other tongues with which the 
Apostles spake, (Acts ii. 4.) are to 
be interpreted of prayer and the 
public offices of religion, in other 
languages besides the Hebrew, to 
which alone the Jews had been pre- 
viously accustomed. The fiery ap- 
pearance, also, which accompanied 
the gift of tongues, is to be attri- 
buted to the Jewish recollections of 
the circumstances of awful grandeur 
under which the Law was delivered. 
That something, however, far ex- 
ceeding the use of a new language 
in the public congregations is meant, 
is plain trom the accord, that others 
besides Hebrews received this gift, 
(Acts x. 46.) and from the argument 
of St. Paul concerning the miracu- 
lous operations of the Holy Spirit, 
in which he places together the 
gifts of healing and speaking with 
tongues. (1 Cor. xii. 10. 30.) 

(7.) “ Miraculons effects are sometimes 
to be collected from the manifest super- 
stition, fear, and terror of the sick ; as mi- 
racles are attributed to Vespasian by ‘Ta- 
citus and Suctunius.” 
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Paley, if we mistake not, has for 
ever invalidated the force of this 
comparison. By this rule are to be 
interpreted the cure of the woman 
with the bloody issue, and those re- 
corded in Acts v. 15. xvi. 18. xix. 
12. xiii. 12. And if this rule be 
admitted at all, why should any 
case be excepted, in which the pa- 
tient made his own application, or 
knew that any application was made 
in his behalf? 


** Lastly, And that there may be no re- 
serve, let it be contended, that a distinc- 
tion should be made between the fact and 
the narrative.” 


It is maintained in the true spirit 
of the German school, that the 
Apostles were brought up in Jew- 
ish prejudices ; that the Evangelists 
Luke and Mark, wrote upon the 
authority of others, and that the 
Acts were compiled from various 
sources; that even our Lord him- 
self, before he entered upon his 
office, contended with various ditli- 
culties, called his temptation, which 
is differently described by Matthew 
and Luke, and for which no room 
is left by St. John; that there was 
no such place as the pool of Be- 
thesda in the ancient Jerusalem; 
that the history of the woman taken 
in adultery, is contrary to the prac- 
tices of the Jews; that many cir- 
cumstances may be ascribed to a 
desire of the writer to adorn his 
narrative; and that the death of 
Sapphira soon after that of Ananias, 
was assigned to the judement of the 
Apostles, in accommodation to the 
notion of the Essenes. 

It is time to release the reader 
from these solemn triflings, these 
fanciful perversions of the truth and 
simplicity of the Scriptural History. 
In the words of C. F. Ammon him- 
self: 


‘* Monendi sunt tirones, nt lane viam 
prodenter et hand sine urgente necessitate 
ingrediantur; aspera enim est atque sale- 
hrosa, scopulorumque plena, ad quos vel 
eantisstinus interpres facile offendat. 








[Aue. 


Whether in the concluding sen- 
tence the author means to claim to 
himself the merit of being a most 
cautious and discreet interpreter, or 
to acknowledge the facility of falling 
into error, is a doubtful point; but 
it is an occasion of painful reflexion, 
that such remarks as those, which 
have been produced, should be at- 
tached to a work of established cha- 
racter, and thus obtain a circulation, 
to which their own merit does not 
entitle them. The rules of inter- 
pretation proposed by C. F. Ammon 
can lead the incautious student to 
nothing but doubt and unbelief, and 
general unconcern for religious truth : 
and although the fallacy is obvious, 
and eventually tends, like all other 
heresy, to the confirmation of the 
faith, there are many young, unin- 
formed, and superficial readers, 
who will be confounded by the 
writer’s confidence, and perplexed 
by his sophistry, when the means of 
refutation are not at hand. To pro- 
scribe the circulation of any book is, 
or is thought to be, illiberal and sus- 
picious, and it requires more of re- 
ligious vigilance than belongs to the 
present day, to correct by suitable 
notes of sound English divinity, the 
tendency of the mischievous volumes 
which issue from the schools of the 
continent. It may, nevertheless, 
contribute in some degree to correct 
the growing taste for German theo- 
logy, which is excited by the exer- 
tions of Griesbach and Schleusner, 
to exhibit from time to time some 
specimens of its evil and its good, 
and thus to take advantage of the 
laborious industry of its professors, 
and at the same time to furnish an 
antidote to their pernicious s0-+ 
phistry. 


To the Editor of the Remembrencer. 
Sir, 


Tr any caution were necessary, to 
Warn us against a precipitate aitera- 
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tion of the received version of the 
Scriptures, we should find one in 
the letter of Onesimus, contained in 
your number for June. He is dis- 
satisfied with the common transla- 
tion of that precept given by St. 
Paul to Titus, tadra Adare, xal mwapa= 
HGR, nod Tey yey UETa Waons imiTayns, 
viz. “ these things speak, and ex- 
hort, and rebuke, with all autho- 
rity;” and instead of it, proposes his 
own version of the passage, “ these 
things speak; and persuade, and 
convince, with every injunction,” 
i. e. to every injunction add persua- 
sion and argument. He observes 
that our version, as well as the ori- 
ginal, by its punctuation, seems to 
connect the pronoun rairaz with each 
of the following verbs, 22A8, raga- 
uares, treyxte Does Onesimus then 
believe that the passage is ever un- 
derstood thus by any English reader? 
Would any person, conversant in 
his native tongue, talk of “* exhort- 
ing and rebuking these things?” He 
takes pains to establish a distine- 
tion in the sentence about which an 
English reader never doubts. 

In the second place wrzpaxarsy is 
not ‘ to persuade,’’ but ‘* to try to 
persuade ;” “ to exhort,” suadere if 
You please, but not persuadere. 

In the third place, frryxye is not 
inadequately rendered by our tran- 
slators, ‘‘ rebuke,” in which sense 
the verb is used by St. Paul, (Tit. i. 
13; 1 Tim. v. 20. ) 

Besides if ixsrayn be, as Onesi- 
mus supposes, an injunction, it 
would be absurd to talk of using 
conviction or demonstration in every 
injunction. In the discharge ot his 
pastoral duties, Titus would be call- 
ed upon sometimes to exhort, some- 
times to rebuke, or refute; but he 
was not always to do both. 

*« It is yet more extraordinary,” ob- 
serves Onesimns, “ that any translator 
should have rendered the phrase pera 
AOS imiraync, ‘ with all authority,’ in- 
tending by ‘ all,’ [ suppose, plenary autho- 


ste 
pity. 


Onesimus here confounds the dif- 
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ferent meanings of the word autho- 
rity. ‘ Plenary authority” means 
* a full power to do a certain 
thing.” “ Authority,” as used by 
our translators in this passage, 
means only an earnest and com- 
manding manner,—with the air of 
one who has a right to obedience. 

Had the apostle intended to ex- 
press the sense which Onesimus as- 
signs to his words, he would proba- 
bly have said, iv macn imstayn, or 
imi wacas Tals imitayals, not peta 
wacns imvrayns. There can be little 
doubt but that the waca imrays of 
St. Paul, is equivalent to the rica 
tLoucia of St. Matthew. 

Having said thus much in defence 
of the received version, I will go 
further, and express my belief, that 
the very construction, which at pre- 
sent it has not, although Onesimus 
censures it as if it had, is that which 
it ought to have, in order to corre- 
spond with the original. The pro- 
noun radra, does in fact refer to all 
the verbs in the sentence; for it is 
good Greek to say, wapaxaAss radra, 
and iasyys tadra, although we do 
not say in English * exhort” or “ re- 
buke these things.” I conceive that 
the passage might with propriety be 
rendered thus: ‘* These things 
speak and enforce by exhortation, 
and rebuke or refutation, with all 
authority.’ The Apostle had be- 
fore told Titus, that a bishop should 
he duvards xai Tr apaKceAELY by ™ dace 
nadia Th Uysasvovrn, wal TOUS carTHAE- 
yorras rey KEM 5 ; and then, cd 3: Auras 


a 


“ ines ™ byicewourn dearxaric. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
’ 
Q. 


oomaiina: 4. casmemeeeel 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


PERHAPS you will allow me to state 
the objections that have suggested 
themselves to the New Translation 
of Tit. il. 15. proposed by your 
ee Onesimus, in your 
miscellany for June. He will for- 
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give me if I hesitate to admit the 
aceuracy of his criticism; or (ad- 
mitting its accuracy) if I profess 
myself at a loss to discover its em- 
phasis. The alteration in the punc- 
tuation, suggested by your corre- 
spondent, appears to me_ neither 
warranted by the text, nor an im- 
provement in itself. Not, I think, 
warranted by the text, as the double 
insertion of the conjunction xas, 
seems clearly to connect wagaxars 
with the preceding as well as the suc- 
ceeding context. Indeed upon the 
supposition of a semicolon dividing 
the members of the sentence, the 
insertion of xas preceding wapaxaAss, 
must be considered unnecessary, not 
to say ungrammatical. I confess 
that ‘‘ these things speak, and ex- 
hort, (perhaps both exhort) and con- 
vince,” does not read very harmo- 
niously, or with increased emphasis, 
in my ears; and I cannot forbear 
the conviction that the common 
translation is more natural and 
equally correct, 

Nor do | see the improvement of 
the proposed emendation. It ap- 
pears to me to leave the sense much 
as it found it. At all events, the 
received version admits of the same 
interpretation. The Apostle having 
opened the chapter with an exhort- 
ation, “ speak thou the things that 
become sound doctrine,” and pro- 
ceeded to give (so to speak) a form 
ot sound doctrine, that he might 
hold it fast, (Tit. ii. 10—14.), con. 
cludes with inculcating upon the 
mind of his own son aiter the com- 
mon faith, ‘ the necessity of mak- 
ing this summary of Christian doc- 
trine the constant subject of his 
preaching and exhortation, and 
bringing it home to conviction * 





* It will be seen that I have ventured 
to adopt your correspondent’s translation 
of srAeyye- It is a little surprising that 
the Apostle in the preceding chapter, 
should have used this word in its two dis- 
tinct meanings within the compass of four 
verses, (See Tit. i. 9. 13.) 


Biblical Illustrations. 
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with all the episcopal authority com- 
mitted to bis trust *.” 

I need only add my hearty con- 
currence with Dean Rennell, as to 
the general accuracy of the received 
version. Bps. Horsley and Mid- 
dleton have expressed themselves 
nearly in the same language, and to 
their united suffrages in its favour, 
perhaps I may be allowed to add 
the authority of a biblical writer of 
our own day, whose writings pro- 
bably are familiar to many of your 
readers : 


“ There have been many translations of 
the Old and New Testament; but the 
best ever made, take it in the whole, is 
that in common use, first published A.D. 
1611, and commonly called King James's 
Version, because published by Royal Au- 
thority. For accuracy and general fide- 
lity, competent judges allow that this 
translation greatly exceeds all modern ver- 
sions, whether English or foreign.” 


I am, Sir, &c. 
G. H. 


- 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
( Continued. ) 


“ Every thing that may abide the fire, ye 
shall make it go through the fire, and it 
shall be clean; nevertheless it shall be pu- 
rified with the water of separation: and 
all that abideth not the fire ye shall make 
go through the water.” Numb. xxxi. 23, 


In the following extracts the Bibli- 
cal student cannot fail of being 





* Notwithstanding ail that your corre- 
spondent has advanced, I am disposed to 
be tenacious of the received translation of 
Exitayns. If its root (exitaccw) be a 
military word, “ authority’ may be con- 
sidered a faithful rendering, and the addi- 
tion of gacns is not without its emphasis— 
plenary authority.—I own I am surprized 
at your correspondent’s denial of the use 
of was in a collective capacity. Instances 
of this usage are so numerous, that the 
only difficulty lies in selection. Comp, 
Matt. vi. 29. xviii, 32. 34, xxviii. 18. Jobn 
xvi, 13. 2 Cor. ix. 8 Col.i, 9, 11. 1 Tim. 
i. 13,16. 2 Tim. iv. 2. Tit. iii, 2. et alic 
passim, 
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struck with the allusions to some of 
the peculiar ceremonies and customs 
practised by the Jews. 

The purifications of the priest- 
hood by water * ;—apparent sanctity 
attached to those clothed in white 
raiment + ;—reference to the North 
in the observance of their religious 
rites {;—effusion upon the ears 
during the sacrifice §;—the sprink- 
ling of blood in various ways || ;— 
the remarkable manner of killing 
certain victims by twisting off the 
head from the neck **;—the offer- 
ings of wine as a libation ++ ;—the 
necessity of passing through the fire 
as a part of purification {{ ;—the ad- 
ditional portion assigned to the 
priests §§ ;—the burning the bones ||} ; 
aversion to blood ***. 

The following is an interesting ac- 
count of the mode of sacrificing, 
practised by the Caufirs, a singular 
race of people, distinct from all the 
known nations of India, inhabiting 
Caufiristaun, a country situated on 
the high range of the Hindoo Corsh, 
or Indian Caucasus. The narrator 
was a Musselman, of the name of 
Moollah Nugeeb, who had under- 
taken the journey at the earnest de- 
sire of Mr. Elphinston. The people 
assemble round a stone, of about 
four feet high, and in breadth that 
of a stout man. This was the Imo- 
tan, or Aoly stone, and behind it to 
the North is a wall. This is all the 
temple. The stone represents Imra, 
the one and only God, They say 
this stands for him, but we know not 
his shape. To the South of the 
Imotan burns a fire, of a species of 





* Numb. viii. 7. 

+ Rev. iii. 4. &c. 

¢ 1 Kings vii. ¢5.—Psalm xlviii. 2.— 
Isaiah xiv. 13.—Ezek. xlvi. 19.—xlviii. 
10. 

§ Levit. viii. 23.—xiv. 14. 

|| Levit. i. 5.—iv. 5.—v. 9.—xvi. 15. 

** Levit. v. 8. 

++ Numb. xxviii. 7- 

tt Numb. xxxi. 23.—Zech. xiii. 9. 

§§ Levit. vii. 9. 

jil| Ezek. xxiv. 6. 

*** Gen. ix, 4. 
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pine, thrown on green, for the pur- 
pose of giving a great deal of smoke. 
A priest stood before the fire, and 
behind him the worshippers in a 
row. First water is brought him, with 
which he washes his hands, and tak- 
ing some in his right hand throws it 
three time’ through the smoke or 
flame on the Imotan, saying, every 
time, ‘“‘Sooch,” that is, be pure Sie 
then he throws a handful of water 
on the sacrifice, usually a woat or a 
cow, and says “‘Sooch.” Then tak- 
ing some water, and repeating some 
words, (meaning do thou accept the 
sacrifice,) fie pours it into the left 
ear of the sacrifice, which stands on 
his right. If the animal now turn 
up his head to heaven, it is a sigt 
of acceptance, and gives great satis- 
faction; afterwards in the right ear, 
a third time on its forehead, and a 
fourth on. its back. Each time 
**Sooch” is once said. Next, 
throwing in some fuel, he takes a 
handful of dry wheat flour, and 
throws it through the fire upon the 
stone, and this flour they reckon a 
part of God, and again he throws 
both hands full of Ghee into the 
fire, and this is also a portion of 
God. They do not in either of 
these ceremonies say ‘“ Sooch;” 
but now the priest says with a loud 
voice “ He!” and, after him, three 
times the worshippers and he say 
** He Umuch,” that is, accept. This 
they accompany each time with a 
gesture. They put their palms ex- 
panded on the outside of their 
knees, and, as they raise them ia 
an extended position, say “He 
Umuch.” 

The priest now kills the goat with 
a knife, and receiving in both hands 
the blood, allows a little to drop into 
the fire, and throws the remainder 
through the fire on the Imotan, and 
again three “He Umuch.” The 
head is now twisted off to the left, 
and thrown into the fire, but no 
“He Umuch.” Wine is then brought 
in a bowl, and the priest dropping 
a little into the fire throws the rest 
through it, and three ‘* He Umuck.” 
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The priest now prays—“ God ward 
off the fever from us—increase our 
stores—kill the Musselmen, (they 
having a rooted antipathy to all Ma- 
homedans,)—after death admit us 
into paradise:” and three ‘“ He 
Umuch” are said, The priest now 
brings forward and places betore 
himself «a Pusha, or person pos- 
sessed by a spirit, who after stretch- 
ing forward his head into the smoke 
and shaking it in it, turns up his 
eyes to heaven, and prays as before. 
The priest and worshippers say 
loudly three times ‘‘ He Umuch.” 


Next each man puts tlre fingers of 


each hand together to his mouth and 
kisses them, next to his eyes, and 
lastly to his head; then all retire 
and sit or lie down in one place. 
They now put the blood of the vic- 
tim, with a little water, on the fire, 
and after it has simmered a little, 
put in the flesh, which is soon taken 
out, half raw, andeaten. But if the 
victim be a cow, it is divided, and 
each man carries his own home. 
The priest gets a double share in 
both cases. During the meal they 
sip some wine, mixed with a great 
deal of water, and furnished by the 
person who gives the victim. The 
bones are now burnt. Moollah Nu- 
geeb could not recollect whether in 
all the sactifices the worshippers 
face the North. A cow is struck 
one blow with an axe on the fore- 
head, of which it dies. — Elphinston's 
Account of Caubul, p. 621. 


“Tf a soul sin and commit a trespass 
against the Lord, he shall bring his tres- 
pass offering unto the Lord, a ram with- 
out blemish out of the flock. And the 
priest shali make an atonement for him be- 
tore the Lord, and it shall be forgiven him, 
for any thing of all that he bath dove in 
trespassing therein.” Leviticus vi. 6. 

The Indians have amongst them 
the resemblance of the Jewish sin 
offering and trespass offering,—for 
they ecommouly pull their new killed 
venison (before they dress it) several 
times through the smoke, both by 
way of a sacrifice and to consume 
the blood, life, or anima! spirits of 
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the beast, which, with them, would 
be a most horrid abomination to eat. 
And they sacrifice in the woods the 
milt, or a large fat piece of the first 
buck they hill, both in their sum- 
mer and winter hunt, and frequently 
the whole carcass, This they offer 
up, either as a thanksgiving for the 
recovery of health and for their for- 
mer success in hunting, or that the 
divine care and goodness may be 
still continued to them. When the 
Hebrews doubted whether they had 
sinned against any of the Divine 
precepts, they were obliged by the 
law to bring to the priest a ram of 
their flock to be sacrificed, which 
they called ‘* Ascham.” The In- 
dian imitates the Israelite in his re- 
ligious offerings, according to the 
circumstances of things. ‘The He- 
brew laid his hands on the head of 
the clean and tame victim, to load it 
with his sins, when it was to be kill- 
ed. The Indian religiously chuses 
that animal which in America comes 
nearest to the Divine law of sacri- 
fices, according to what God has en- 
abled them. He shoots down a 
buck, and sacrifices either the whole 
carcass, or some choice part of it, 
upon a fire of green wood, to burn 
away and ascend to Yohewah. Then 
he purifies himself in water, and be- 

lieves himself secure from temporary 
evils. Formerly every hunter ob- 
served the very same religious cere- 
mony, but now it is practised only 
by those who are the most retentive 
of their old religious mysteries. 
The Muskojee Indians sacrifice a 
piece of every deer they kill at their 
hunting camps, or near home; if the 
latter, they dip their middle finger 
in the broth and sprinkle it over 

the domestic tombs of their dead, 

to keep them out of the power of 
evil spirits, according to their my- 
thology, which seems to proceed 
froma traditional knowledge, though 
corruption, of the Hebrew law ot 
sprinkling and of blood. The In- 
dians observe another religious cus- 
tom of the Hebrews in making a 
peace offering, or sacrifice of grati- 
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tude, if the Deity in the supposed 
holy ark is propitious to their cam- 
paign against the enemy, and brings 
them all safe home. If they have 
Jost any in war, they always decline 
it, because they imagine by some 
neglect of duts 
then they only mourn their vicious 
conduct which defiled the ark aud 
thereby occasioned the loss. Like 
the Israelites they believe their sins 
ure the true cause of all their evils, 
and that the divinity in their ark will 
always bless the more religious party 
with the best success. This is their 
invariable sentiment, and is the sole 
reason of their mortifying them- 
selves in so severe a manner when 
they are out at war, living very 
seantily even in a buffalo range, un- 
der a strict rule, lest by luxury their 
hearts should grow evil and give 
them occasion to mourn.—Adair, 
p- 117. 


they are impure - 


a ee 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
EveRY friend of pure and undefiled 
religion must deplore the evis of 
the sectarian spirit, and wish that it 
were laid under such wholesowe re- 
straint as might be deemed couipa- 
tible with that jealousy with which 
Christian liberty is now regarded. 
That spivit has lately burst forth in 
many parts of this country, with an 
unusual degree of frenzy and up- 
roar, in what are called Camp Meet- 
ings and Revivals, holden by per- 
sons who are vulgarly denominated 
Ranters. These people are said to 
have been originally expelled from 
the society ot the Methodists, for 
holding opinions and doctrines 
which are too wild even for them: 
but whether this were really so, is 
doubtful ; as, whatever may have 
been the cause of division between 
them, if any took place, they seem 
now to unite again with no un- 
friendly aspect. The practice of 
these Ranters has been to hold their 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 8. 


On Camp Meetings and Revivals. 





meetings, in the open air, in country 
villages, or in places remote from 
any village, to which have resorted 
incredible numbers of people, at- 
tracted chiefly by curiosity, by the 
restless desire of hearing some new 
thing, and of being spectators of so 
novela scene as these extraordinary 
meetings exhibit. "Their devotional 
exercises consist of preaching, pray- 
ing, and singing hymns; attended 
with so much vociferation and cla- 
mour, as make them audible to a 
considerable distance from the place 
of assembly. ‘Their preaching pre- 
tends to be extempore ; but is found 
in fact to be, by those who follow 
them from place to place, a repe- 
tition of what has been said before, 
as is the case with most extempo- 
raneous preachers ; and a repetition 
even of such vulgar and ludicrous 
circumstances as have been known 
to excite laughter in the preacher 
himself, and those who heard him. 
The prayers of such illiterate en- 
thusiasts, consisting of violent eja- 
culations, familiar and repeated in. 
vocations of the name of Jesus, rap- 
turous exclamations uttered with 
such clamour as if heaven were to 
he opened by their loud speaking, 
must readily be conceived to be as 
distant as possible from that humi- 
lity, soberemindedness, and lowly 
adoration of soul and body, which 
becomes sinful men in their ad- 
dresses to the throne of Grace. 
The hymns which they sing, and dis- 
pose of by sale in large numbers 
among those who frequent their 
meetings, are subjects of public ani- 
madversion, being printed and pub- 
lished at Bingham, Notts, under the 
title of ** Hymns and Spiritual Songs 
for Camp Meetings and Revivals.” 
Like most of the sectarian bymns, 
they are composed in strains of pre- 
sumptuous exultation, or indecent 
and disgusting familiarity, approach- 
ing, in some cases to sensuality 
and blasphemy. They teach an in- 
discriminate multitude of singers to 
presume that they shall all be hap- 
py, - eas with some departed 
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person who is the burden of their 
song, Without any consideration of a 
future judgment: or that they are 
already saved, and gone to Christ, 
while they are in the midst of a sin- 
fui and wicked world, and probably 
contributing, in no small degree, to 
its wickedness aad sin: or that the 
Methodists, though unmolested, and 
boasting annually of their increasing 
numbers, are “ suffering with their 
murdered Lord :” or that a perverse 
and schismatical generation, — flat- 
tered by the appellation of “ bloom- 
ing sons of God, are struggling long 
and hard for heaven :” or they vilify 
the doctrines of Scripture and the 
Established Church, putting asun- 
der what Christ himself bath joined 
together, Baptism and Regenera- 
tion; as in the following stanza, 


** Were we baptized a thousand times, 
Tt would be all in vain ; 
This cannot wash away our crimes, 
We must be born again,” 


Of the gross and disgusting fami- 
liarity which prevails in these hymns, 
the tollowing lines will serve as a 
sufficient specimen: 


“Td sing of my Jesus, and tell of his 
charms, 
And beg them to bear me to his blessed 
arms, 
This Jesus in glory appears unto me, 
To heaven, to heaven, I’m gone, I am 
gone,” 
“ T hold my Saviour in my arms, 
And will not let him go : 
I'm so delighted with his charms, 
No other good I know.” 


These hymns, offensive and re- 
pugnant as in themselves they are 
to every principle of good taste, 
sound sense, and true piety, are 
made still worse by the light and 
popular tunes to which they are 
adapted: and that holy name, which 
should never be mentioned but with 
the utmost reverence, as “ the only 
name given under heaven whereby 
men can be saved,” is vociferated 
from the mouths of ignorant enthu- 
siasts with all the levity and famili- 
erity of a common ballad. 


On Camp Meetings and Revivals. 
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After having been occupied in 
services such as these during the 
day, and, in some cases, to a late 
hour, the different parties disperse, 
making the hills and vallies, in all 
directions, resound with these wild 
and presumptuous strains; and at 
the same time, im some instances, 
violating the proprieties of deceacy 
and modesty, by those gross and 
rude familiarities which take place 
between the younger people as they 
retire from these assemblies. 

Assemblies such as these, fre- 
quented as they have been by great 
numbers under the pretence of re- 
ligion, widen the fatal breach which 
Schism has already made in our ex- 
cellent Church; give a new and ex- 
traordinary impulse to enthusiasm 
and fanaticism; unsettle the reli- 
gious principles of the inhabitants 
of our villages; withdraw them from 
their Churches, and alienate them 
more and more from their proper 
pastors. It is most distressing to 
those whose sincere wish and endea- 
vour it is to promote the interests of 
true religion, to hear men of noto- 
riously bad characters, after having 
attended these and other schisma- 
tical assemblies, speak of themselves 
as converted men, and fit even to be 
leaders of others in the work of 
prayer and religious instruction. 
This office they arrogantly and 
rashly assume; and vilifying their 
regular teachers as unconverted men, 
and mere moral instructors, who are 
perpetually inculcating those duties 
which they have no inclination to 
perform, they boldly presume that 
they are the men who are taught by 
the Spirit, and the only true Gospel 
Ministers. ‘Thus do ignorance, 
wickedness, and presumption in- 
trude into that sacred office, in which 
learning, holiness, and humble de- 
votedness to God are essentially re- 
quisite; and the evil consequences, 
which are every where seen and la- 
mented, are error, division, and con- 
fusion in religious concerns. 

Witnessing the aggravation of 
these evils by the ebullition of reli+ 
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gious frenzy in ‘ue Ranters, and 
fearful of those effects which might 
be produced by large and tumultu- 
ous assemblies incited by its intlu- 
enee, the friends of true religion 
anxiously wished that they should 
be restrained from drawine such 
multitudes together as follow them 
from villzge to village; and in some 
cases, so far as private iufluence 
could interfere, exerted it to prevent 
such assemblies. But it is surely 
desirable that the authority of Go- 
vernment zlso should in some way 
interpose to prevent the degradation 
and debasement of that holy reli- 
gion, which is so essential to, the 
present and future welfare of the na- 
tion. It would be no great infringe- 
ment of that religious liberty, which 
is asserted with so much jealousy, 
but which has now degenerated into 
licentiousness, if that spirit of itine- 
rancy in Schismatics, which nou- 
rishes popular curiosity, were laid 
under some restraint; if the reli- 
gious teachers among the Ranters, 
as among their allies the Methodists, 
were licensed and required to exer- 
cise their ministry in some definite 
place, where they might be known 
and responsible for their instruc- 
tions; if no assembly for religious 
purposes were deemed legal but such 
as was convened within a licensed 
place ; if in every class and descrip- 
tion of seceders, the competency of 
men to become teachers of religion, 
in regard both to moral character 
and learning, were ascertained by 
some examination before a licence 
were granted. This would be no 
more grievous restraint than what 
the Ministers of the Established 
Church are subject to; who are all 
required to undergo a strict exami- 
nation, before they are admitted to 
their holy function, and then con- 
fined, as to the exercise of it, within 
certain limits. But regulations such 
as these, or any others that might 
be deemed expedient, must be left 
to the superior wisdom of our civil 
and ecclesiastical rulers: and they, 
itis presumed, would perform a ser- 
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vice most acceptable to every friend 
of pure and undefiled religion, if 
they could devise any method of 
more effectually defending it from 
the injuries it sustains by the rude 
assaults of enthusiasm aud fanati- 
cism. 
Your's, &e. 


W. X. Y. 
Ee 


A Discourse, preached and pub- 
lished by Request of the Vestry 
and Wardens of St. Michael's 
Church, and also, of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Suciety for the 
Advancement of Christianity in 
South Carolina, on the occasion 
of the Death of Bishop Dehon, 
By Christopher E. Gadsden, 
Rector of St. Philip's Church. 
Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.—Rev. ii, 
10. 


~ 
- 


“ Own the last day of his life our departed 
Bishop was asked—‘ on what promise of 
God do you now rest ?’—and he replied, 
* Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life’ He said a se- 
cond time, ‘ thee’ with emphasis, and 
added, * there you have it all, the promise 
and the condition.’ It is my intention to 
lay before you such particulars of his life, 
as I have been able to collect. To his 
friends, I know, I shall not be tedious, 
The facts to be detailed will, I am per- 
suaded, carry to the mind the conviction 
that his example enforced his precept, 
and to the heart the chief consolation 
under the sorrow for his death, that he 
has received the crown of glory. 

* ‘Theodore Dehon, was born in Boston, 
on the 8th of December, 1776*, and in 
early life was remarked for his personal 
beauty, the index, in his case, of a celes, 
tial disposition. Under a good mother he 
was religiously educated, She regularly, 
on Sunday evenings, heard her children 
repeat the catechism—read to them the 
Holy Seriptures; and, at the appointed 
seasons, conducted them to the church to 
be catechised by the minister. In the 
Latin school of the town he passed seven 
years, and he has expressed his approba- 


“ * He departed this life, August 6, 
1817, after an illness of six days.” 
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tion of the old English system there adopt- 
ed, and his affection for his preceptor, (the 
late Mr. Hunt) who, he remarked, ‘ loved 
to teach,’ He passed the four succeeding 
years at Harvard University, and here, as 
at school, received the first honour of his 
class*. For his alma mater he retained 
much affection. He loved to look at 
her stately walls, and to speak of his 
college friendt, and of those families in 
the village whose hospitality had soothed 
the labours of the student.—He often de- 
clared that his happiest days were at that 
season, in which, with little experience of 
the depravity of mankind, he had pursuits, 
associates, and prospects, calculated to 
awaken all the energies of the mind and 
heart. While he was pursuing his studies, 
he engaged in the business of keeping a 
school, and on the Lord’s day officiated as 
a lay-reader at Cambridge and at Newport. 
He was, by his own choice, destined trom 
early youth to the sacred office, and was 
a ‘mitted a Deacon ynd a Priest, by Bishop 
Bias. He received confirmation from 
Bishop Seabury, the first consecrated of 
ow Bishops. He accepted the charge of 
Trinity Church in Newport, Ruode- Island ; 
and, by his uncommon prudence, though 
he was then only twenty-one years of age, 
settled some dissensionus that had long ex- 
isted in. the Church, and produced a bar- 
mony ainong its members which was never 
afterwards interrnptedt. He had the un- 
bounded affection of this people. ‘They 
seemed to watch his every motion, and to 
consider him as almost more than mortal. 
‘They anticipated his wishes. They made 
every little incident an occasion tor some 
token of kindness. When his health was 
feeble, they urged him, in summer, to go 
to the Springs, and in winter, to a South- 
ern climate. The was an important pe- 
riod for us. 

*¢ In his first visit to this state in 103, 
his health permitted him to officiate only 
a few times. He was generally admired §; 





“ * He was among the youngest, if not 
the very youngest in his class at College, 
being less than nineteen years of age when 
he received his first degree in the Arts.” 

“ + Courteous and benevolent fo all, 
Dr. Dehon admitted only a few to his 
friendship ; and, at College, he appears to 
have had only one intimate companion— 
the late Mr, Francis Channing, who was 
his room mate,” 

“ ¢ This is stated nearly in the words of 
a person, who was a member of his con- 
gregation in Newport.” 

“© § One of the discourses he preached 
at that time, in our Orphan Asyium, was 
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and it was observed by one of our Clergy *, 
that he should be hap,y to have that young 
man Bishop of the Diocese. He was soon 
after invited to be the Assistant Minister 
of St. Philip’s Church. He had many in- 
ducements to accept. The climate was 
more congenial to his constitution. The 
society more diversified. The means of 
improvement better in this metropolis, 
and the congregation much larger. He 
resisted these considerations, and remained 
at Newport, He sought, from the studies 
and cares of his profession, relaxation in 
the culture of a little garden, an occupa- 
tion in which he bad delight, and whicb, 
let me observe, he relinquished in Caro- 
lina, on account of his increased duties to 
the Church. He had a still higher gratifi- 
cation, in guiding the disposition and the 
mind of a sister, who, from childhood, was 
entirely under his superintendance. Many 
of our citizens were of his congregation in 
Newport, aud some of them, in sickness, 
sorrow, aud death, received his consola- 
tion. In the year 1804, the Vestry of St. 
Piilip’s again endeavoured to procure the 
services of Mr, Dehon, and tendered to 
him the rectorate of that Church, recently 
vacated. Isut, though his health was still 
suffering by the climate of Rhode-Island, 
he declined this invitation; and, it is be- 
lieved, subsequently, invitations from Bal- 
timore and New York: having, it appears, 
formed a resolntion that he would remain, 
as long as a proper regard for life would 
permit, with his first charge. He gave 
them his prayers always, and his presence 
whenever practicable; and, in his last 
rapid visit to the Northern States, ex- 
pressed much gratification in an opportu- 
nity of seeing them once more, and admi- 
nistering to them the Supper of the Lord. 
In the year 1808, as a member of the Ge- 
neral Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, at Baltimore, he distin- 
guished himself by a temperate but steady 
opposition to the proposal for setting forth 
additional hymns, a measure which he 
disapproved as an innovation on the ser- 
vice of the Church. He attracted the 
particular attention of the venerable 
Bishop White, who then said, that he 
hoped to see him on the bench of Bishops. 
He soon after received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity, from the College of New- 
Jersey; in consequence, as there is reason 





from the text—‘ And behold the babe 
wept.’ He was remarkable for selecting 
the most striking passages as the texts of 
bis sermons,” 


““ * The late Kev. Thomas Frost, rector 
of St. Philip's Charch.” 
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to believe, of the ability exhibited on that 
occasion. In the year 1809, the rectorate 
of St. Michael’s Church, in this city, was 
tendered to him, and as his ill health very 
frequently prevented his officiating, aud 
it had become evident, that if he remained 
at Newport le must die, he determined 
to visit South-Carolma; and in the course 
of the winter form Is decision as to his 
future residence. With singular delicacy 
and candour, he stated to the Vestry, that 
he felt himself under obligations to the 
Church of St. Philip, for their esteem, 
evinced in their having twice invited him 
to be their Minister, and that, on this 
account, he would prefer that Church, 
should it be vacant, and he should conclude 
to remove. During several months he de- 
liberated seriously on the course which 
duty called him to pursue. He made ita 
subject of frequent and anxious prayer, 
and asked the counsel and the prayers of 
pious friends. He had the greatest confi- 
dence in prayer, particularly in social 
prayer; and would quote that premise, 
* If two of you shali agree on earth as 
touching any thing thai they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them of my Father, who 
is in Heaven,’ Before, almost, every un- 
dertaking—the writing of a sermon, the 
commencing of a journey, attendance on 
a society, and a visit of business—he 
would have recourse to prayer. 

“ He had for seven years the sole charge 
of the large congregation of St, Michael's 
Church. He wished the funds of the 
Church to accumulate, so that his suc- 
cessor might have an assistant ; but he was 
unwilling that they should be impaired for 
his accommodation, His labours here were 
very great. On the Lord’s Day, he has 
been engaged in his duties, with little in- 
termission, for nine or teu hours. He has 
held morning service, administered the 
communion, and immediately gone to a 
sick chamber—come thence to afternoon 
service, and returning to the sick person, 
remained with him until nine o'clock at 
night. How often was he seen at the altar 
with a body ready to sink, supported by 
the vigour of an intense devotion! In his 
sermovs he constantly presented to his 
hearers ‘ Jesus Christ, and him crucified.’ 
His first sermon was from the text, ‘ / am 
not ashamed of the gospel of Christ,’ and 
his last from these words, ‘ We ure com- 
plete in him.’ He loved to dwell on 
the nature of the ordinances, on the 
characters of the Saints commemorated 
by the Church, and on the excellence of 
the Liturgy*, so as to induce his people 





“ * A discourse of his with this title, 
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to value prayer, and the reading of the 
Scriptures more, and Sermons less, He 
thought that the best preaching was that 
of inspired men, and of our Lord himself, 
contained in the lessons read in the daily 
service. He considered the Lord’s Supper 
a great means of increasing the faithful, 
and would have wished to have it adminis- 
tered every Sanday ; and when he became 
Bishop, he advised the Clergy, in their 
visits to the vacant parishes, every time to 
* set up the aliar’ He thouglit that in 
general, more good was to be expected 
from public prayer, the administration of 
the sacraments, catechising, and the visits 
of the Clergy, than from preaching; and, 
that too many came to Church to hear, 
not to pray—to gratify taste and curiosity, 
rather than to humble themselves before 
God. He believed that they who came 
to Chureh trom incorrect motives, might 
be induced, in time, to attend from right 
motives, and would occasionally allure 
such persois with a feast of fancy *, which 
showed his powers in this way. In his 
style he preferred the persuasive to the 
vehement manner, and resembled Bishop 
Florne, and St. John, (his favourite apostle) 
rather than Horsley, or the apostles Peter 
and Paul. His delivery was slow, partly 
from choice, for he remembered the pre- 
cept, ‘ Be not rash with thy mouth, and 
let not thine heart be hasty to utter any 
thing before God.’ \n prayer he was en- 
gaged heart and mind, and succeeded, to 
a very great degree, in losing sight of the 
objects around him. In the offices of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, bis whole de- 
portment was most solemn and affecting. 
In catechising the little children he had 
particular pleasure, and was so interesting 
that their parents liked to be present. In 
the chamber of sickness and affliction he 
was often seen, and always a most wel- 
come visitort. In the day of trouble 





was published at the request of the Society 
Sor the advancement of Christianity in 
Pennsylvania, by whom it is now circu- 
lated as one of the best tracts on that sub- 
ject. His discourses on C-nfirmation are, 
probably, the most complete vindication 
of that ordinance, to be found in any 
work.” 

“ * This remark will naterally revive a 
recollection of his sermons from the texts, 
* There was a garden, and in it a sepul- 
chre.” * Oh that I had the wings of a 
dove, for then would I fly away and be at 
rest,’”” 

“+ It had been a eustom among the 
pious in our community, on the death of a 
friend, to seclude themselves even from 
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strangers, and the members of other con- 
gregations, sought, with avidity, his coun- 
sel and consolation. He visited the people 
of his charge, not as often as he and they 
wished, but as often as his more important 
duties would permit. Ifin this matter he 
made any distinction, it was in favour of 
those families in humble life. He was a 
most patient instructor of the illiterate 
Africans, He had them at his house fre- 
quently while they were preparing for 
saptism, and his success in this office, so 
entirely new to him, was truly surprising. 
With his brethren of the Clergy, he bad 
now attained the influence of a Bishop. 
If there was any difference of opinion on 
Ecclesiastical affairs, they were led to se- 
rious deliberation, and this usually termi- 
nated in a conviction that he was right, 
and they were wrong. Under his influence 
* the Protestant Episcopal Society, for 
the advancement of Christianity in South- 
Carolina’ was organized and attained un- 
rivalled prosperity; the harmony of our 
state convention, too long interrupted, 
was happily restored, and a general dispo- 
sition produced in the minds cf both the 
Clergy and the laity, to adhere strictly to 
the * rules of our excellent Church, par- 
ticularly in relation to Baptism, and to the 
observance of the festivals. I repeat, 
these important measures were effected, 
before he was elected Bishop, by the in- 
fluence of his kind and sensible expostula- 
tions, 

“« In the year 1812, the Conyention, by 
an unanimous vote, elected him our Bishop. 
Into the views of the pious, in relation to 
the necessity of this officer, he had heartily 
entered, but he had sincerely hoped that 
the choice would not fall on himself. This 
was probably the most anxious moment of 
his life. In accepting, said he, there is 
much responsibility incurred, but there is, 
perhaps, as much in declining. He was 
accustomed to look at both sides of every 
question, He put out of view every con- 
sideration but the Church, He saw tliat 
this office would locate him in this state, 
the public services of the Church, but he 
succeeded to a great extent in recommend- 
ing the better example of David, who, 
under the loss of his child, went to the 
‘Temple for consolation.” 

“* He was strict in his compliance with 
the Rubrics and Canons of the Church, in 
obedience to his solemn ordination vows, 
and he thought also, that these regulations 
contained, in general, the collected wis- 
dom of the pious in many ages, and that 
the unity and peace of the Church were 
endangered by a deviation from them.” 
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whereas, if his health should be established, 
he might return to his native country and 
near relations. He saw the labours, the 
privations, the anxieties, and the miscon- 
ceptions to which he would be exposed in 
the exercise of this office, so little known 
in our country. He saw that it would take 
him from the sphere, endeared to him by 
natural inclination, by early association 
and habit, and place him on an elevation 
afflicting to his diffidence—for to him, as 
to Addison, honours were burdens, He 
felt, above all, a most humble conviction 
of his own imperfection, and insufficiency 
in himself, for a station of such high trust. 
He devoted much time to prayer. He 
read, with particular attention, in the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus, the quali- 
fications of a Bishop. He frankly stated 
his difficulties to his brethren of the Clergy. 
They intreated him to accept, and declared 
thei: impression—that Providence seemed 
to make it his duty. He formed, at this 
time, two resolutions, should he come into 
the office of Bishop, that it should never 
be to him a source of emolument, and 
that he would endeavour to be more con- 
descending than ever—as he expressed it 
—‘ the servaut of all.". He committed to 
a paper (which has been discovered since 
his decease) the following observations :— 
* It having pleased Almighty God to per- 
mit me to be called to the office of a 
Bishop in his Church, I ought to be hum- 
bled to the dust, by the sense of my un- 
worthiness; and penetrated with grati- 
tude, love, and fear, for this undeserved 
distinction.—Lord! what am I, or what 
is my Father's house, that thou shouldest 
bring me to this honour in thy service? 

“‘ T have examined my past life, Oh! how 
little do I find, with which to be satisfied 
—how much to condemn! ‘ God be mer- 
ciful to me a@ sinner.’ Would men in- 
spect themselves closely by the light of 
God’s word, how little cause wonld they 
find in themselves for self-complacency.— 
Alas, my best serviges have been alloyed 
with too much selfishness ; and conscience 
accuses me with many sins. Never have 
I felt myself so poor and needy—so culpa- 
ble and wretched—so much a subject for 
mercy, rather than favour. ‘ Lord what 
is man that thou art mindful of him, or 
the son of man that thou so regardest him? 
At times I have felt as if 1 would give 
worlds, if I had them, could I but go spot- 
less into the office whereunto I have been 
permitted to be called. Perhaps there is 
something of pride and self-love in this. 
There is none good but one, All whom 
he has employed, from among men, have 
been sinners. In him alone can there be 
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any glorying-—to him mast be all glory. 
Paul, who persecuted, and Peter, who de- 
nied Jesus, were employed as Apostles by 
him, and their conversion, has scarcely 
dove less than their labours for his canse.— 
I hope God has presented me with this 
most humbling view of myself, that I may 
perceive fully, at my eutrance on my office, 
that if I stand at all, it must be ia the 
worthiness of Christ—that in me there is 
no good thing to give me autliority, power, 
complacency or confidence—that I niust 
act by his authority and power; be a de- 
pendant of his; and owe every thing to 
him ;—especially, that IT may kuow and 
feel, the absolute necessity—the amazing 
exteni—the obliging power of his mercy 
in Christ Jesus, and so have a fuller sense 
of the importance of the treasure entrusted 
tome. My best delight has been in his 
law. My fondest joy * * * * *."” 

“This abrupt termination sews that we 
have here only a fragment. It is much to 
be regretted that the concluding refiec- 
tions, if they were ever committed to paper, 
have not been found. 

“ He was consecrated to the Episcopate 
on the 15th of October, 1812. His life 
had been rather retired, but he soon be- 
came familiar with all the duties of a pub- 
lic station. In the chair of the state con- 
vention, he exhibited the utmost dignity 
and impartiality, and greatly facilitated 
business by the collectedness and discri- 
mination of his mind. In administering 
the Episcopal rites, he had an expression 
of air and countenance of the most en- 
gaging character; and he preserved his 
interesting manner throughout theservices, 
although they were protracted for many 
hours, and sometimes interrupted by want 
of sympathy in those around hin*. In 
his visitations, he never lost sight of his 
proper business, In the social circle, the 
affairs of the Church were made the sub- 
ject of conversation ; introduced by him, 
and continued as long as there was any 
prospect of doing good. In the vacant 
parishes, the candidates for the ordinances 
were often privately instructed by himself; 
and he would go many miles out of his way 
to visit the Christian inquirer—the sick 
and the afflicted, who had no minister of 
their own. His duties to his large congre- 
gation would not permit his absence for 
any length of time; many of the parisles 





‘«‘ * His appearance while in the act of 
* laying on of hands,’ and at a consecra- 
tion, as he proceeded up the aisle, is re- 
collected by many, as of a character which 
the best efforts of the pencil could never 
pourtray.”’ 
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were remote from his residence, and his 
episcopal visits were necessarily made 
during six months of the year, as in the 
suoimer, the planters usually leave their 
hone : his journeys, therefore, occasioned 
much exposure and fatigne. He some- 

iimes travelled beyond midnight; and, 
after holding service in one church, has 
liad to hasten to another at a distance, 
without any of that refreslment which a 
grateful people wished to bestow. He 
succeeded, under the divine blessing, in 
his endeavours to revive the worship of 
the Church in several parishes, where it 
had long been neglected ; and to establish 
it in some places, where it had never been 
known; among which, Columbia may be 
mentioned as a station of peculiar import- 
ance—the capital of the state and the seat 
of its college. He felt much solicitude 
for those members of the Church scattered 
through the country, and particularly, in 
the Western districts, who had no oppor- 
tunity of enjoying her ordinances, and cor- 
responded with some of them on the sub- 
ject of the coarse they should pursue until 
they became sufficiently numerous to form 
congregations. The candidates for the 
ministry, in our church, having no regular 
instructor, our bishop voluntarily under- 
took that arduous office. He patiently 
examined the abstracts of the principal 
works in theology, which, by his advice, 
they had made. He conversed with them 
with the freedom of a brother, while, with 
parental attention, he endeavoured to cer- 
rect their errors ; to cultivate their good 
qualities, and to mould their understand- 
ings and dispositions for the sacred office. 
He strictly examined their attainments 
when they applicd for holy orders ; and, 
in no case, ever consented to dispense with 
a single requisition of the canons. He 
had a great affection for his clergy. He 
loved them as the ministers of his Lord. 
He considered them as near and intimate 
relations. In every work, he sought their 
co-operation. In the altar he loved to see 
them gathered around him—in his visita- 
tions, he wished one or more to accompany 
him; and in this feeling, he thought he 
was supported by the example of our 
Lord, who sent out his ministers by two 
and two.—In their concerns, even of the 
minutest nature, he felt an interest ; and 
nothing was omitted to befriend them, that 
influence and exertion, counsel and libe- 
rality coulddo, His purse was open to all 
of them who needed. To some he gave, 
to others lent. Their families were dear 
to him. And, whether the last moments 
of a wife were to be soothed, or a beloved 
child educated for usefulness, he was al- 
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ways ready. To serve the Clergy he never 
spared himself. He ‘laboured more abun- 
dantly’ than they all, He was more thau 
their Bishop—their friend and father. It 
is nuch to be regretted that he never ad- 
dressed a charge to his Clergy. This com- 
position, he conceived, claimed more than 
ordiuary excellence, and his multiplied 
duties did not afford him sufficient leisure. 
Bat, in his annual addresses to the conven- 
tion, which were publislied, he brought to 
the view of the Clergy and the Church in 
general, the most snitable cautions and 
directions. In one of these addresses, it 
will be recollected, he recommended with 
affectionate earnestness, the steady ob- 
servance of family worship. 

“ The General Convention of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, was held in 
Philadelphia, in May 1814. As it was a 
time of war, he would have to go by land, 
and return at a sickly season, through a 
sickly country—bnt his presence was a 
duty, and private feeling and convenience 
were not regarded, He returned in Au- 
gust, aud was sick. With this experience 
of the hazard of a return to our climate at 
midsummer, he again went during the last 
spring to New York to attend upon the 
general Convention. Here his reputation 
was gloriously consummated. He never 
appeared to more advantage. His influ- 
ence seems to have pervaded both houses 
of the Convention, The establishment of 
an academy, under the patronage and con- 
troul of the whole Church, for the educa- 
tion of candidates for the ministry, was a 
measure attempted by him without success 
at the preceding general Convention, and 
still anxiously desired. He had to en- 
counter strong oppesition; but he pre- 
vailed, and by conciliating suggestions, ia- 
duced a change of opinion in some of those 
who Wad differed from him. He feit, on 
this occasion the most lively gratitude and 
joy, and considering the measure of vital 
importance to the Cliurch, he declared 
that its adoption was among the happiest 
events of his life. Itis to be hoped that 
the remarks from his pen on this subject 
which were submitted to the Convention, 
and which, it is believed, had great influ- 
ence on the decision, will yet be given to 
the public. The Theological Academy 
has received benefactions to a considerable 
amount; and, should it meet with success, 
(of which at present there is good hope) it 
will he a splendid monument to the me- 
mory of our Bishop. This one act, may 
claim for him the gratitude of the whole 
Church to the latest posterity. 

“ But, (to return to the narrative) in 
about six weeks, from the time of his de- 
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parture, our Bishop was again with ns—in 
the exercise of his duties, with his accus- 
tomed activity. On the last day of his 
health he was at Sullivan's Island, occu- 
pied with the concerns of the Ciareh. 
He attended to the small as well as the 
great ; and it was pleasant to see him, who 
had so lately been a chief in our clacf 
Ecclesiastical Council, directing his mind 
to the minuatest matters im the economy 
of a small place of worship—that its seats 
might be arranged so as best to accomm»- 
date the congregation, and to afford a 
proper situation for the military stationed 
at that island. His last visit, and that 
within a few hours of his sickness, was to 
the clamber of a bereaved mother. There 
is reason to believe that the seeds of his 
disease were received in the house of a 
clergyman, whose family in sickness and 
trouble he frequently visited, thongh he 
had expressed a conviction of the hazard 
to his health in doing so. He went to the 
grave of the wite; and, in trae affection 
for an absent brother, patiently remained 
till all was done*. His illness was too se- 
vere to admit much conversation. But the 
greatest sufferings could not disturb the 
serenity of his mind. To his attendants 
he was uniformly kind. Having made a 
sudden exclamation from pain, he im- 
mediately observed, ‘ do not suppose that 
I murmur; and, to calm the bosom of af- 
fection, he referred to that passage of 
Scripture, ‘ Be still and know that Iam 
God?’ The 33d chapter of Job having 
been read to him, be remarked, ‘ I do not 
knoe whether, (as Job expresses it) my 


flesh will ever again be fresher than a 


ciild's ; but this I know, I am just where 
I would be, in the hands of God.’ He de- 
elared that his trust in God had never 
been shaken ; that he knew that he should 
carry to God, at death, much sinfalness, 
but that is covered—he said asecond time, 
with emphasis, ‘ That is covered” Ad- 
verting to his particular disease, he Said, 
* Why is it that the stranger is subject to 
this calamity from which the native is ex- 
empt?—but God hath set the one against 
the othert.’ On his last day, he was 
asked what I have mentioned in the be- 
ginning of this discourse: and also, ‘ with 
what subject are your thoughts now em- 
ployed ?’—and he replied, * that I would 
endeavour to be a more perfect beimg.’ 
But you do not depend on your own merits 





* “ The last letters he wrote were to 
the two absent relatives of the deceased, 
to comfort them under their affliction,” 

“* + Ecclesiastes, chap. vii, 41.” 
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for salvation? ‘Ohno! T rest on the Sa- 
viour ; or words to that effect. He quoted, 
from one of our Collects, the words ‘ @n- 
crease and multiply upon us thy merey’— 
and thas commented—* increase, not only 
increase—but multiply.” His last quota- 
tion from Scripture was, ¢ God of Abra- 
ham of Zsaac and Jacob,’ expressive, as 1 
suppose, of his confidence in that divine 
faithfulness, on which tie Patriarchs rested, 
and in the divine mercy, which is from 
generation to generation. As his end 
drew near, he was silent and still. His 
eyes looked lovelier when fixed on the 
angels ready to receive his spirit. His 
countenance had the expression of his hap- 
piest and most pious moments. It was 
turned from earth and friendship, unto 
Heaven and God. ‘ Mark the upright, 
Sor the end of that man ts peace.” 


(To be continued. ) 
ee 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


WHATEVER tends in the slightest 
degree to add to the convenience or 
comfort of schools, and the improve- 
ment of the countless numbers of 
the rising generation, whose intel- 
lectual faculties are now ina state of 
rapid developement, will, I trust, 
though apparently trivial in tiself, 
find admission in the pages of a 
work, whose sole object I firmly be- 
lieve is to do good by every means 
in its power. I shall not therefore 
further apologize for submitting to 
the attention of your readers two 
hints which have been attended with 
nost satistactory results in my own 
neighbourhood. 

"Those who are in the habit of at- 
tending schools upon the newly 
adopted principles, must have often 
with myself, experienced thegreatest 
inconvenience from the echo which 
more or less prevails in every build- 
ing erected upon a large seale for this 
purpose. After trying several inef- 
fectual experiments, I adopted the 
very simple one of covering © the 
floors with saw dust, which will be 
found almost entirely to remedy the 
evil, and is at the same time produc- 
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tive of another advantage of equal 
if not greater importance—that of 
keeping the feet of the children per- 
fectly warm and dry. J am aware 
that in rooms of very large dimen- 
sions, it may be ditheult to procure 
saw-dust in sufficient quantities, 
without incurring an unreasonable 
expence, but in many cases no ob- 
jections will arise from this cause. 
My school room, 40 feet long by 
20 in width, is constantly occupied 
by about 100 children. ‘The dust is 
procured gratis, in fact the sawyers 
are glad to get rid of it—one cart 
load is sutticient, and lasts perfeetly 
well for two or three months, it then 
pulverizes and is apt to fly about. 
Where saw-dust cannot be procured, 
J conceive sand might in some mea- 
sure answer as a substitute. 

The remaining observation T wish 
to make, refers to a very satisfactory 
mode of inducing children to employ 
their leisure hours, particularly their 
evenings, with profit to themselves 
and their parents. It is the estab- 
lishment of annual examinations un- 
connected with the daily routine of 
school business, proportioned to the 
capacities and inclinations of diffe- 
rent classes. The subjects are 
given out at Christmas for instance, 
and those who choose are invited to 
put down their names: rewards are 
of course promised to such as dis- 
tinguish themselves, and a list simi- 
lar in some degree to the boards 
published at Cambridge, is printed 
with the rank and proficiency of the 
best performers. These are hung 
up in the schools, and distributed in 
the parish. No compulsion is used, 
the whole is the voluntary act of the 
children themselves, and after an ex- 
pericnce of five years, it is most sa- 
tisfactory to observe the increasing 
eagerness and number of competitors. 
It is obvious that to insure success, 
much attention must be paid by the 
parents as well as the children ; and 
I have reason to believe, that many 
whose winter evenings were passed 
either in vacant idleness at home, or 
objectionable joss of time at the 
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public-house, now occupy them- 
selyes in hearing their children ; par- 
takers in their earnest desires of dis- 
tinguishing themselves, and receiv- 
ing no inconsiderable benefit from 
the knowledge insensibly acquired 
of the subjects under consideration. 


S. T. 
—___—— 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

In your Number of the Christian Re- 
membrancer for April last, a letter 
appeared on the subject of the Na- 
tional Society, in which the writer 
asks, what would be the best me- 
thod which may enable children 
to lay by advantageously such 
sums as they may obtain by prize 
tickets: the following is adopted 
in a parish where the National 
School is placed under my super- 
intendance. 

T’« ve tickets are valued at a 
penny ; when a child has obtained 
eighteen tickets, he brings them to 
myself or the master, one of whom 
attends at the Bank for Savings, and 
deposits sixpence for him ; a double 
benefit perhaps may arise from this 
plan : it may teach children the ad- 
vantages which follow from industry; 
and teach them also how to apply 
what they shall obtain by their own 
exertions. 


I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 


A WELSH CLERGYMAN, 
Chester, June 16, 1819, 


a 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


As the attention of your readers has 

> ma directed to the situation of the 
audois Pastors, it may be pro 

to acquaint you with a fact which is 

not generally known. It is true, as 

stated by M, Peyrani, in his letter 
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to the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, (vide Christian Re- 
membrancer, p. 376), and by the 
author of the Memoir respecting the 
Waldenses, (Christian Remembran- 
cer, p. 416.) that the subsidy for- 
merly granted by the English Go- 
vernment towards the maintenance 
of the Vaudois clergy has been dis- 
continued for a considerable period ; 
and the only regular supply now af- 
forded to them by this country is, 
the interest of a collection which was 
made many years ago, and which is 
regularly remitted by the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel. 

But while the applications made 
to Government in favour of the Pas- 
tors of Piedmont, though backed by 
the highest ecclesiastical authority, 
have not yet succeeded, another part 
of the Waldensian Church has expe- 
rienced a treatment which reflects 
more credit upon English generosity. 
A branch of the Vaudois emigrants 
are settled in the territory of the 
Prince of Hesse Homberg, and when 
the Hereditary Prince was on the eve 
of his marriage with the Princess 
Elizabeth, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was requested to intercede 
with our Government in favour of 
this unfortunate people, and if pos- 
sible to obtain such an allowance 
from England as might suffice to 
maintain a minister of their own 
faith and nation. His Grace’s ef- 
forts upon this occasion were not in 
vain; and the sum of five hundred 
pounds has been transmitted to the 
Vaudois in the territory of Hesse 
Homberg, to form a permanent fund 
for the support of a pastor. It was 
understood that this sum would be 
quite sufficient for the purpose ; and 
we may hope that it is only a pre- 
lude to further grants, which will not 
be limited to a portion of the people 
in question; but which will embrace 
the whole of their very moderate re- 
quest. 


I am, Sir, &c. 


K. 
July 10th. 
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Remarks upon the First Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to 
enquire concerning Charities for 


the Education of the Poor. 


THE abstract given in the two pre- 
ceding numbers, of the most impor- 
tant cases contained in this Report 
will have enabled the reader to form 
his own opinion respecting the state 
of such charities as have hitherto 
been examined. And the only 
ground for objecting to receive the 
first report as a specimen of those 
which are to follow, is that the at- 
tention of the Commissioners has 
been directed at the outset to dis- 
tricts favourably situated for super- 
intendance and improvement; and 
that more abuses and irregularities 
may probably be brought to light 
when they proceed into remoter 
parts of the country. Without con- 
tending that this objection is desti- 
tute of all weight, it is surely insuf- 
ficient to remove the favourable 
impression which the Report has so 
generally made. While the facts 
which have been discovered shew 
the propriety and advantage of in- 
stituting the investigation into cha- 
ritable foundations, they also shew 
that the general management of 
such foundations did not authorise 
the statements which were made 
with so much boldness, That ‘‘ the 
estate of the poor” is shamefully 
wasted and perverted, that govern- 
ment is hostile to all effectual 
enquiry, and that the Universities 
and the Bishops are in a league 
with peculating trustees, are asser- 
tions which it is no longer necessary 
to canvas; though it is to be re- 
membered that they were made and 
have not been retracted. But what 
effect can they produce upon those 
who have perused the first Report ? 
The worst case by far which the 
Commissioners have discovered, is 
that of the Tonbridge grammar 
school. The surplus annual rents 
of some large estates bequeathed by 
the founder of this school to the 
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Skinners’ Company, are carried by 
that body to their own general ac- 
count. The Commissioners are of 
opinion, that this was not the foun- 
der’s intention, but they add that a 
judicial decision can alone decide 
the point. The sum thus misappli- 
ed amounts nearly to 40001, a year ; 
for the recovery of which when- 
ever it is recovered, the country will 
be indebted to ‘Ir. Brougham. But 
can it be seriously maintained that 
the opponents of his bill could be 
interested in screening the Skinners’ 
Company? Had the Chancellor 
any private understanding with the 
dealers in hides? Or did the Bi- 
shops and Universities expect to 
have boots and book-binding gratis ? 
Or did the ministry calculate upon 
receiving strong political support 
from those who deceived them by 
returning Messrs. Waithman and 
Wood? The same questions apply 
to all the minor abuses pointed out 
in the Report. They are such as 
all persons of common sense must 
desire to see corrected—nor is it 
conceivable that any description of 
men can have an interest in pro- 
longing their existence. The party 
spirit therefore which was manifest- 
ed by the authors of the enquiry, 
might well have been altogether 
spared ; and the examination will be 
carried on with greater prospect of 
success, if that spirit is now suffered 
to subside. 

It will be observed, that a large 
proportion of the abuses hitherto 
pointed out, are to be found in 
those charities which are managed 
by various public bodies. The Ton- 
bridge case has been alluded to al- 
ready ; the Free grammar school at 
Abingdon, is under the management 
of the Corporation, and its state is 
very unsatisfactory—the Corpora- 
tion of Newberry is considerably in 
debt to the school which it is ap- 
pointed to superintend—the Corpo- 
ration of Reading is far from having 
made the most of the Blue-coat 
school under its care ; and claims a 
considerable debt against the charity 
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estates, of which the amount upon 
a fair adjustment would be very 
much reduced—Colfe’s charity at 
Lewisham, is under the direction of 
the Leather Sellers’ Company, and 
many of the founder's directions are 
not complied with—the Haberdash- 
ers’ Company are the trustees of 
Trotman’s school in Bunhiil Row, 
in which the number of foundation 
boys from two populous parishes, 
has on an average of twelve years 
been only twelve; anil this is attri- 
buted to the age and consequent in- 
capacity of the master—at Alden- 
ham the Brewers’ Company have 
setup “a very questionable claim” 
against Platt’s school and almhouses, 
of which the Company are trustees ; 
in St. Dunstan's, Stepney, the 
Coopers’ Company have given a 
most improvident lease; and the 
school is decidedly neglected ; and 
the Corporation of Hastings has 
lately been directed by the Court of 
Chancery to amend some very seri- 
ous abuses which had crept into two 
charities in thattown. It would be 
most unfair however, to believe that 
this state of affairs is universal. 
There are Corporations and Com- 
panies eminent fur attention and li- 
berality to their schools. But the 
constitution of such bodies is not 
generally favourable to an eco- 
nomical administration of property, 
or to a vigilant superintendance 
of charity-schools. The manage- 
ment of their affairs is commonly 
confided to a select few; who 
think it necessary to be very care- 
ful of the secrets with which they 
are entrusted: it does not always 
happen that the leading members of 
a borough, are men of a liberal edu- 
cation, or of enlarged minds; they 
are somewhat apt to mix up political 
and local interests with the arrange- 
ment of their corporation accounts; 
and a laborious and lucrative pri- 
vate calling, often leaves them little 
Jeisure for the discharge of public 
duties. Without pretending, there- 
fore, to condemn those who have 
not yet been heard ; and admitting 
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that the opinion here expressed, 
may not be borne out by a more 
extended enquiry, it must certainly 
be thought, and there is nothing to 
surprise us in the discovery, that 
the most irregular of the cases al- 
ready reported, are those which 
have public bodies for their trus- 
tees. 

But to proceed to less invidious 
considerations: the attentive reader 
of the Report will discover many 
important facts which are conuect- 
ed with general education; and 
much benetit will accrue, even with- 
out any legislative enactment, if 
those schools, which appear to have 
been managed with most shill, are 
allowed to suggest hints for the re- 
gulation of the rest. In 265 cases, 
various degrees of excellence must 
naturally occur; and those persons 
who are desirous of improving the 
charities with which they are con- 
nected, will find something either 
to imitate or to avoid in a large pro- 
portion of the foundations with which 
the Commissioners have been en- 
gaged. One point to which every 
page of the Report directs atten- 
tion, is the different degree of eco- 
nowy, with which the difierent funds 
are applied. 

This is owing partly to the direc- 
tions given by the founders, and 
partly to the regulations adopted by 
the trustees. Of course the num- 
ber of children that can be clothed 
und maintained for any given sum, 
is much smaller than that which 
can be competently iustructed, with- 
out food or raiment. And if gene- 
ral education was the object of the 
founders of our more opulent cha- 
rity-schools, it is certain that they 
have not adopted the provisions 
most conducive to that end. For 
instance, the Grey-coat School in 
Tothill-tields, has an annual income 
of 2,170l.; and that enormous sum 
only educates 90 children, because 
it was thought fit that they should 
be maintained as well as taught. 
The Blue-coat School at Reading, 
will soon be in possession of a re- 
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venue of 1,073/. a year; and the 
number of children participating in 
the benefits of the charity, can ne- 
ver amount to fifty. The Blew- 
berry-Trust-Estates, were let for 
800/. in 1810, and on the plan theu 
adopted, this sum would not have 
educated more than 30 children ; 
but more jndicious arrangements 
have been subsequently made. 

Many more examples of a similar 
disproportion, between the income 
of charities and the number of chil- 
dren receiving benefit from them, 
might be easily pointed out. But 
every one who is anxious to see all 
our peor instructed, and who knows 
the ditticulty of providing sutticient 
funds for that purpose, must be sa- 
tisfied of the impolicy of the regu- 
lations which have been pointed 
out. Where the founder’s will is 
express, a remedy cannot easily be 
found ; but modera benefactors may 
take warning from the errors of 
their predecessors ; and the trustees 
who are invested with a discretion- 
ary power, may see the wisdom of 
applying their funds to education 
only. 

Several instances occur in which 
small charitable institutions have 
been united; and the advantages of 
such a plan are obvious. It has 
been adopted at Binfield, at Fever- 
sham, and at Tunbridge: and 
might be applied with great pro- 
priety to Abingdon and Newberry ; 
in each of which there are various 
small independent foundations which 
would become far more beneficial 
if they were consolidated. In other 
cases, it has been thought expedient 
to make the charitable institutions 
the basis of a large National School, 
and to supply the requisite money 
by voluntary contributions. This 
plan seems to have answered parti- 
cularly well in St. George’s, Han- 
over-Square ; and an excellent mo- 
dification of it has been acted on at 
Greenwich, where the funds were 
more than suflicient to defray the 
expenses of the original boys’ 
schoq], and the court of Chancery 
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was petitioned for leave to pay 1307. 
a year out of the charity-estate, to- 
wards the support of a National 
School for girls: and the result is, 
that 270 children are educated and 
partly clothed. Similar arrange- 
ments may easily be made in all the 
charities which were intended for 
the instruction of the lower orders, 
but which are no longer proportion- 
ate to the wants of the neigibour- 
hood in which they are situated, 

A more serious dithiculty is to be 
encountered in the case of grammar 
schools. It is in this particular 
class of foundations that the great- 
est abuses, both apparent and real, 
will be found: and nothing is less 
obvious than the manner in which 
they can be corrected. The decree 
which pronounced that these schools 
were the property of “ the poor and 
indigent,” and that they might 
therefore fairly be applied to the 
purposes of national education, was 
only promulgated last summer, and 
has already become obsolete. But 
it is admitted, nevertheless, that 
there are many charitable founda- 
tions which, as grammar schools, 
are of little or no benefit to the com- 
munity, and in these cases it is not 
generally considered a perversion of 
the funds to divert them from their 
original purpose, and employ them 
in teaching the poor to read. The 
Commissioners report that, at Al- 
denham, in Herts, at Goadhurst, and 
Tenterden, in Kent, and at several 
other places, no demand has been 
made for grammatical instruction ; 
and that the schools have been be- 
neficially devoted to elementary 
teaching. But unless it can be 
shewn that no individual exists who 
might reap advantage from these 
charities according to their original 
plan, the deviation from that plan 
cannot be denominated strictly pro- 
per; and may be viewed with some 
alarm as a dangerous precedent. Is 
there no clergyman, for instance, re- 
sident at Goadhurst, or Tenterden, 
who desires, or may desire, to have 
children educated at a free gram- 
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mar school? At Lewisham, the In- 
cumbents of the parishes of the 
hundreds of Blackheath and Chisel- 
hurst, are entitled to send a 
son each to Colfe’s free grammar 
school. But the Trustees have de- 
termined that it is more generally 
beneficial to dispense with this 
branch of the foundation; and it 
does not appear that the Incumbents 
interested have been consulted upon 
the occasion. Should the fact, how- 
ever, be otherwise, and their con- 
sent have been obtained, still the vi- 
olation of the general principle will 
remain, though the particular act of 
injustice has not been committed. 
That principle requires that all cha- 
ritable estates should be applied as 
nearly as possible to the purposes 
pointed out by the founder, and the 
education of that part of the com- 
munity which is desirous of gram- 
mar learning, is essentially distinct 
from the common instruction of the 
poor. Here, however, the difficulty 
before alluded to recurs. To what 
use should the funds be applied ? 
The general practice of the country 
is not in favour of small grammar 
schools ; in the higher and mid- 
dling classes, private education has 
rapidly increased, and in public 
schools the free scholars bear a very 
small proportion to the rest. Does it 
follow, however, that these scholars 
are the only children benefited by 
the foundation to which they are 
more particularly united? The mas- 
ter of a free grammar school is per- 
mitted to take boarders; and many 
of these boarders belong precisely 
to that class for whose education 
the founder intended to provide. 
This education, in the present day, 
is paid for by the boarder—and 
here we are accustomed to say is 
the abuse. But does not the foun- 
der’s bounty enable the master to 
teach upon lower terms, than would 
otherwise be a fair recompense for 
his labour? Is not the house in 
which he resides, and which is com- 
monly school property, of essential 
service both to himself and his pu- 





pils? And while private tuition is 
paid for at a very high rate, and is 
consequently out of the reach of a 
large proportion of the community, 
is there any profession more ardu- 
ous or less lucrative than that of 
the old-fashioned country school- 
master? Upon this view of the sub- 
ject it may fairly be contended that 
the founder's charity never is abused, 
as long as a good school for the 
middling classes is the result of his 
bounty. The school may not pre- 
cisely be conducted according to his 
plan: the difference of the times 
may render it inexpedient and im- 
practicable. The children intended 
for the learned professions might 
formerly have resided for the greater 
part in towns ; and have been as- 
sembled daily at the free school 
without any inconvenience. At pre- 
sent they are scattered over the face 
of the country; and must come to 
school as boarders, or not come to 
school at all. The master is not re- 
munerated exactly as he was at first ; 
but few cases can be pointed out in 
which his remuneration is more than 
sufficient; and the end arrived at is 
the same, though the road to it has 
been changed. The establishment, 
or the revival, of boarding schools, 
with the advantage (when the funds 
will admit) of exhibitions to the 
Universities, would therefore appear 
to be the most appropriate object 
to which the trustees of a free gram- 
mar school can direct their atten- 
tion. Several statements and argu- 
ments, in support of this opinion, 
will be brought forward in a subse- 
quent aumber. 


————— 


Analysis of Waterland's Sermons, 


continued. 


SERMON 6. Divine titles ascribed 
to Christ in Holy Scripture, or 
Christ’s divinity proved from his 
titles. 

The text (John xvi. 15.) relates to 
the Holy Spirit, which, according 
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to the intimation of our Lord in the 
preceding verses, was to come upon 
the disciples to guide them into all 
truth. He was not however to 
speak of himself alone, but to 
speak what he should hear or know, 
in consequence of his intimate union 
with the Father and the Son, and 
was to manifest in all his office the 
glory of Christ, who spake and 
acted by the Spirit of God. For 
although the operations of the Holy 
Spirit do of right belong to the Fa- 
ther, they nevertheless belong also 
to the Son, for all things which the 
Father hath, are mine, saith our 
Lord, their perfections being com- 
mon, their nature equal, and their 
glory one. 

The text thus interpreted in con- 
formity with other Scriptures, and 
with the sense of primitive antiquity, 
affords two arguments the one 
particular, the other general, for the 
Divinity of Christ. 

I. The particular argument is, 
that the operations, gifts, and 
graces of the Spirit of God, with 
the glory of them, are ascribed to 
Christ. The Holy Spirit of .God is 
the Spirit of Christ, and therefore 
although the context relates only to 
the teaching of Christ, all the mira- 
culous operations of the Spirit are 
rightly ascribed by Saint Peter to 
Christ, (Acts ii. 33.) and as all were 
derived from him, the glory of them 
is to be appropriated to him in con- 
junction with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, according to the words, 
‘ He shall glorify me.’ Now, if the 
Catholic doctrine of the divinity of 
the Holy Spirit be admitted, it is a 
plain argument for the divinity of 
Christ, that he is represented as 
equal to the Holy Spirit, or greater 
than the Holy Spirit. The proof 
of this doctrine is, that the Holy 
Spirit is represented as working mi- 
racles, even those done by Christ 
himself; as conducting Christ in his 
human capacity; as inspiring pro- 
phets and apostles; comforting all 
men; searching hearts, and know- 
ing all things, even the deep things 
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of God, in whom he is, and whose 
mind he knows, even as a man 
knows his own mind. To lie unto 
him and to resist him, is to lie unto 
God and to resist God. Men’s bo- 
dies are his temples, and therefore 
the temples of God. He is joined 
with the Father and the Son in the 
form of baptism ; in religious oaths ; 
in invocations of grace and peace ; 
in the same operations ; in the same 
vocation of persons into the minis- 
try; and he is joined with the Fa- 
ther, even in the mission of the Son 
himself. In a word, the Holy Spi- 
rit is Lord, or Jehovah; God and 
Lord of Hosts. The person thus 
described must be acknowledged to 
be superior in eminence and dignity, 
to every person whatsoever, except 
God the Father, and his Son Jesus 
Christ. Yet however exalted be the 
Holy Spirit, the glory of all that he 
is, and of all that he does, is to be 
referred to Christ, and is actually 
claimed by him, as the author and 
fountain of it. Such a claim never 
could and never would have been 
made by our blessed Lord, if he 
himself had not been truly and es- 
sentially God. This will be seen 
more clearly, if we consider, 

Il. The general argument dedu- 
cible from the text in favour of our 
Lord’s divinity; namely, that our 
Saviour challenges to himself all 
things, which the Father hath, that 
is (with the only exception and re- 
serve of what is included in the re- 
lation of Father) all the attributes 
and perfections of the Father; all 
his privileges, rights, power, honour, 
and glory, even the same nature, 
substance, and godhead. Under 
tins claim, every divine work is the 
work of the Son of God; the Spirit 
of the Father is also the Spirit of 
the Son; and the operations of the 
Holy Spirit are also the operations 
of the Father and the Son, to whom 
the glory of them must be referred. 
This agrees with our Lord’s own ac- 
count in other passages, (John v. 19. 
x. 30. xiv. 9, 10. xvii. 5. 10.); 
which all confirm the interpretation 
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which has been proposed ; an inter- 
pretation which was received both 
before and after the Nicene Council, 
and is justified by other Scriptures, 
assigning the same titles, powers, 
and perfections to the Son as to the 
Father. This will appear, if we 
consider, 1. The divine titles, 2. The 
divine attributes ascribed to the 
Son, and 3. If we can obviate such 
general objections, as tend to weaken 
the force of the argument. 

The divine fitles ascribed to the 
Son in the Scriptures are these: 
God; God with us; Lerd God; 
True God; Great God; Mighty 
God ; God over all, blessed for ever- 
more; Jehovah; Almighty; Lerd 
of Glory; King of Kings, and 
Lord cf Lords; Alpha and Omega ; 
the First and the Last. 

(1.) The Son of God is confes- 
sedly called God; not only in re- 
spect of his relative attributes, and 
divine authority, but in the strict 
and proper sense, as may be proved 
by the same arguments, by which 
the Father himself is proved to be 
God. He isa Being, real, living, 
intelligent, infinitely perfect, and ne- 
cessarily existing; not of a perish- 
ing nature as creatures are, nor de- 
pendent on the will and choice of 
another. It is an assertion, which 
neither has been, nor can be proved, 
and which is contrary to all anti- 
quity, even to the ancient Arians, 
that in the Scriptures the Father 
is always meant, when God is men- 
tioned absolutely and by way of 
eminence. While the Church of 
Christ hath unanimously called him 
God, it hath explained and defined 
the meaning of that term by wor- 
shipping him; by abhorring all th- 
ferior deities; by arguing for his 
divinity from his being of the same 
nature with the Father; and by as- 
cribing to him divine titles, attri- 
butes, and perfections. This unin- 
terrupted doctrine of the Fathers, 
may explain and confirm the sense 
in which Jesus is called God in the 
Scriptures. 

(2.) The Son is called God with 


ws. This is the plain, unavoidable 
sense of Matt. i. 23. The Socinian 
pretence, that Emmanuel means no 
more than similar scriptural names, 
has been confuted by Bishop Pear- 
son ; and the primitive writers under- 
stand, as we do, that Christ in con- 
formity with this name, was really 
God with us. 

(3.) The Son is called the Lerd 
God. This in strict construction is 
the meaning of Luke i. 16. “* Many 
shall he (the Baptist) turn to the 
Lord their God.” This construe- 
tion, from which there is no occasion 
to recede, is confirmed by Luke iii. 
4.1. 16, 17. 76. Malachi iii. 1. and 
there is no reason to doubt, that 
‘* the Lord” spoken of in these texts 
is Christ. This is also the inter- 
pretation approved by  lrenezus. 
Other texts are John xx. 28. “ My 
Lord and: my God,” which is too 
plain to be disputed. The meaning 
of Isaiah xl. 10, 11. and the person 
intended by the Lord God in that 
text, may be ascertained by com- 
paring it with Rev. xxii. 12. John 
x.11. Christ is therefore called 
Lord God in the Scriptures; and 
the sentiments of the Fathers may 
be easily collected from their ap- 
propriation to the Son of various 
passages of the Old Testament, 
(Gen. iii. 8. xxvill. 13. Exod. iii. 14. 
xx.2. Hoseai. 7.), which they would 
not have applied to him, if they had 
considered the title of Lord God to 
belong exclusively to the Father. 

4. The Son is called the true God. 
*« We are in him that is true, even in 
(or by) his Son Jesus Christ,” 1 John 
v. 20. The reasons for believing that 
it is the Son, who in this text is call- 
ed the true God, are, that eternal 
life is confessedly the appropriate 
title of the Son of God, and it is ma- 
nifest, that the pronoun this (#r0;) 
is the subject of both the predicates 
true God, and eternal life, and that 
besides this pronoun there is no sub- 

ject of the predicate eternal life, for 
it is not only unnatural to suppose 
that the article (») stands for the 
pronoun (av7m) but in many manu- 
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scripts the article is altogether 
wanting. The interpretation there- 
fore agreés best with the words fol- 
lowing the pronoun, as indeed it does 
with the words going before it, for 
the pronoun does not usually or na- 
iurally refer, nor ought it at any 
time without a manifest necessity to 
be referred to a remote antecedent. 
It is contended further, that on the 
authority of certaim manuscripts, we 
should read the text thus: ‘* We 
know that the Son of God is come, 
and hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know the true God, 
(namely, the Father) and we are in 
him that is true, (the true God be- 
fore spoken of) in (that is, by) his 
Son Jesus Christ. This is the true 
God and eternal life*.” This read- 
ing does not invalidate but confirm 
the interpretation which has been 
proposed ; according to it, we are in 
the true God, by being in his Son, 
because that Son is himself true 
God: and thus it is intimated, that 
there is no method of knowing the 
true God, but by a teacher, who is 
himself true God, or of being recon- 
ciled and united to God, but by be- 
ing united with one who is true God, 
and who by his incarnation hath 
united the divine and human natures, 
God and man inone. This is a com- 
mon argument with the fathers, col- 
lected by them from St. John, who 
as he began his Gospel with assert- 
ing the divinity of the Father and of 
the Son, concludes his first Epistle 
with maintaining, that the Father is 
true God, and that the Son is true 
God. In both of these inspired 
compositions, the Apostle labours 
to confute the heresies of the Ebi- 
onites and the Corinthians, who de- 
nied both the divinity of Christ, and 
his filiation also before his birth of 
the Virgin Mary; and nothing can 





* The reading of Griesbach’s text is, 
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iyawy Diavoay, iva ywwrnmuey Tov adnOsvov' ct 
eopaty ev rn adnOivm ey Tw tie avTe Incw Xpiorw: 
eirog soriv 6 adrnbivog @tog xas tn Com asmviog.”’ 
He places @# in the inner margin as of 
egual or preferable authority to # Can, 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 8. 
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be opposed to these heresies of more 
weight than this text. The imter- 
pretation is both literal and gram- 
matical; it agrees with the context, 
and with the doctrine of St. John in 
other passages, and there is no in- 
stance of any contrary interpretation 
in all antiquity. 

5. The Son is ealled the great 
God. ‘“* Looking for the blessed 
hope and the glorious appearing of 
the great God and our Saviour, or, 
our great God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Titus ii. 13. It is plain 
that the titles of the great God and 
vur Saviour are in this text appro- 
priated to Christ; 1. Because it is 
the grammatical construction: the 
article would otherwise have been 
repeated before cwrnpos. 2. Because 
the appearing is in the New Testa- 
ment always applied to the Son, nor 
does the appearing of his glory sig- 
nify any thing more than his glorious 
appearance. It is vain to object, 
that in the Old and New Testaments 
the title is peculiar to the Father, 
for if the assertion was true, the 
application of it to the Son in this 
text would not therefore be disprov- 
ed: but the assertion is itself doubt- 
ful and uncertain. In the Old Tes- 
tament the great God is the God of 
Israel, and it is merely begging the 
question to challenge all the texts, 
in which this title occurs, to the 
Father only. In the New Testa- 
ment, this title is not found except 
in Rev. xix. 17. of which the read- 
ing is doubtful *; and if it be au- 
thentic it is most fitly appropriated 
to the Son, for it is he who is pre- 
viously called ‘ King of kings and 
Lord of lords,” (v. 16.) who is de- 
scribed as sitting on the horse (v. 19. 
compare v. 11.) and as_ slaying 
those, whose flesh was to be given 
to the fowls, (v. 21.) that is, prepar- 
ing the Supper of the great God, 
so called because the great God 
provided it. The antients did not 





* Griesbach reads in the text ro aya re 
@su, and removes te pstyady Orv to the 
margin. 
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only call Christ the great God, but 
Clemens Alexandrinus in the second, 
perhaps Hippolytus in the third, 
aud the writers of the fourth and 
fifth centuries interpreted this text 
of Christ. Even Maximin, an Arian 
bishop of the fifth century, gives 
the same interpretation; and there 
is no instance of a contrary or a dif- 
ferent exposition. 

6. The Son is called the mighty 
God. Isaiah ix. 6. in the Hebrew 
El Gibbor, which is the title of the 
supreme God of Israel, Isaiah x. 21. 
as is El most commonly. The Sep- 
tuagint translators have corrupted 
this passage, or as is more probable, 
their version has been corrupted by 
the Jews. lreneus and Clemens 
Alexandrinus, both great admirers 
of the LXX. recite the passage not 
according to the present text of the 
LXX. but according to the original 


Hebrew, and allege it in proof of 


the divinity of Christ. Athanasius 
also, and the elder Cyril quote it 
according to the Hebrew. ‘“ The 
mighty God,” in Psalm |. 1. was 
supposed by the primitive fathers 
to denote the Son. There the words 
are, El Elohim, God of gods, equi- 
valent in sense to El Gibbor. 

7. The Son is called over all, God 
blessed for evermore. Rom. ix. 5. 
Of this text the authenticity is in- 
disputable, as is its application to 
Christ, from the context and from 
the constant sense of all antiquity, 
both Catholic and heretic. The 
phrases “ over all” and “ blessed 
for evermore,” are the appropriate 
titles of the Supreme God ; the 
former admits the exception of the 
Father, as in its appropriation to 
the Father, there is an exception 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 
It may also be remarked, that the 
Son hath this title by virtue of exis- 
tence (6 QN sm wrarrev) and not by 
appointment or communication, 
though supreme divinity however 
derived, must still be supreme di- 
vinity. 

8. The Son is called Jehovah. 
This has been already proved in 
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the first sermon, and it needs only 
to be remarked, that the term de- 
notes necessary existence. It is as 
proper to predicate this necessary 
existence of the Father and the 
Son, as it is to call the Father and 
the Son God : and it is begging the 
question to assert the contrary, or 
to say that Jehovah is the name of 
but one person, and not of as many 
persons as can be proved to have 
neccssary existence. 

9. The Son is called the Al- 
mighty. ‘1am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending, saith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Al- 
mighty.” Rev. i. 8. All the an- 
tients interpret this text of God the 
Son, and their interpretation agrees 
with the context, in which Christ is 
spoken of as the one who cometh in 
the clouds, and whom every eye 
shall see, even they that pierced 
him, and to whom the title Alpha 
and Omega is appropriated in the 
same verse and in other passages of 
the revelation. It is a vain excep- 
tion, that these titles are appropri- 
ated to the Father, for it is from the 
application of divine titles to the 
Son, that we prove his divinity. If 
the true reading is ‘* the Lord 
God*,” instead of “ the Lord,” it 
is an additional proof that the Son 
is called the Lord God, and ‘this 
was the reading of Origen, Am- 
brose, and Jerome, who nevertheless 
interpret the text of the Son. It is 
not true that the antients under- 
stood the Father exclusively to be 
Almighty, or that that word in the 
Old Testament may not be inter- 
preted indiscriminately of the Father 
and the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
In the use of the LXX. and of St. 
John also (Rev. iv. 8.) the title Al- 
mighty is of the same meaning as 
Lord of hosts, which in Psalm xxiv. 
was applied by the antients to 
Christ. Compare also Isaiah vi. 5. 
with John xii. 41. and Zech. xii. 5. 
10. with John xix. 34. 37. and no 





* This is the reading of Griesbach’s text> 
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doubt will remain whether Christ is 
called Almighty. 

10. The Son is called the Lord 
of glory. 1 Cor. ii. 8. Compare 
with this the title of King of glory. 
Psalm xxiv. 

11. The Son is called Aing of 
kings and Lord of lords. Rev. xvii. 
14. xix. 26. Compare the distin- 
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guishing character of the one true 
God. 2 Tim. vi. 25. 

12. The Son is called First and 
last, Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end. Rev. i, 27. Xxii. 
23. This is the title of the supreme 
God. Isaiah xli. 4. xliv. 6. and of 
God the Father, Rev. xxi. 6. 








REVIEW OF NEW 


Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, from 
the year 1788 to the year 1816 in- 
clusive; being the Period during 
which the late Right Rev. John 
Skinner, of Aberdeen, held the 
office of Senior Bishop and Pri- 
mus, of whom a Biographical 
Memoir is prefixed. By the 
Rev. John Skinner, A.M. For- 
far. pp. 577. Longman and 
Co. 1818. 


APOSTOLIC origin and derivation 
through an uninterrupted succession 
of ministry are the only qualifica- 
tions of a Church, which can pro- 
duce a consistent conduct in its 
members in all places and under all 
circumstances. Political expedi- 
ence, and the supposed duty of con- 
forming with a civil establishment of 
religion, will render a man always 
fluctuating and uncertain in his no- 
tions of ecclesiastical polity. A 
turk at Constantinople, and a pa- 
pist at Rome, he will accommodate 
his religious principles to the man- 
ners of the country in which he tra- 
vels or resides; and even in Britain, 
as he crosses from one to the other 
bank of the Tweed, he will transfer 
his allegiance from the established 
Episcopacy of England, to the es- 
tablished Presbyterianism of Scot- 
land. The proper doctrine of 
schism, denoting separation from 
the Church built on the foundation 
of the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief cor- 
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ner stone, will be superseded by the 
popular notion of dissent from an 
authorized formulary ; and the com- 
munion of saints will be supposed 
if the religion of the State is not re- 
jected. This inconsistency in the 
principles and practices of professed 
Churchmen, is too frequently palli- 
ated and overlooked, if it is not 
strengthened and countenanced by 
the circumstances of our country, 
in which the Church established by 
law happens to be a sound branch 
of the Church recommended in the 
Scriptures, and it is necessary to 
consult the records of other tines 
and other places, if we would obtain 
a clear view of the sin of schism, 
aud the duty of religious commu- 
nion. 

“ The Annals of Scottish Epis- 
copacy,”’ and the history of its ele- 
vation from a state of extreme cde- 
pression, afford the most interesting 
information on these important 
questions. It may excite the as- 
tonishment of those, to whom the 
history of this Church is unknown, 
that Episcopacy should, in any part 
of Britain, have been constrained 
within our own times to solicit an 
admission to the common privileges 
of Dissenters : and many whose ge- 
neral notions of ecclesiastical polity 
are unsettled and undefined, may be 
induced to inquire, what it is which 
constitutes the true claims of a 
Church on the fidelity of its mem- 
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bers, and which engaged many of 
the Scottish Episcopalians to sub- 
mit to the greatest privations, rather 
than hold communion with the es- 
tablished Church of their country. 
The nature of these privations is but 
incidentally noticed in these An- 
nals, which form an Appendix to 
the Ecclesiastical History of Scot- 
land, by the author’s venerable grand- 
father, and are principally compiled 
from written documents, lett by his 
father, the late senior Bishop of 
Scotland, and illustrated by a large 
series of letters from many eminent 
men with whom he was in corres- 
pondence, and who co-operated 
with him in procuring the repeal of 
the penal statutes, and giving new 
life and liberty to the depressed 
Episcopacy of Scotland, 

The adherence of the Scottish 
bishops to their pledged fidelity to 
the house of Stuart, their notions of 
the hereditary right of that unhappy 
family, and their conscientious re- 
fusal to serve the Prince of Orange, 
further than ‘‘ law, reason, and con- 
science” would allow them, were the 
occasion of depriving their Church 
of honours, wealth and legal estab- 
lishment, and of exposing it to po- 
verty, persecution, and legal oppres- 
sion. From the Revolution in 168% 
the Government regarded them as a 
disaffected bedy, and in the reigns 
of Anne, George I. and George II. 
persecuting statutes were passed, 
each exceeding the severity of the 
other, until the Episcopal Clergy of 
Scotland were forbidden to officiate 
to more than four persons besides 
their own families; and even so late 
as the year 1753, the grandfather of 
the Annalist was imprisoned for six 
months, for a breach of the statute, 
proved by his own confession. But 
more auspicious times were ap- 


proaching: the persecuting spirit of 


the law slumbered in the statute 
book, and on the demise of the last 
of the Stuarts, in the year 1788, the 
Scottish Episcopalians voluntarily 
tendered their allegiance to the reign- 
ig family, and it was accepted. 
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It is at this period, that the Ec- 
clesiastical History of Scotland, by 
Bishop Skinner's father terminates, 
and that the Annals of Scottish 
Episcopacy, drawn up by his son, 
commence. 


*“ Yet as the work is meant to be con- 
ducted so as to iliustrate the character, the 
views and the exertions of the late Senior 
Bishop and Primus, it is necessary for the 
author to trace back his steps to the year 
1784; when the event of Bishop Seabury’s 
consecration for the State of Connecticut, 
in North America, first introducing Bishop 
Skinner to the knowledge and acquaint- 
ance of some eminent divines of the 
Church of England, ultimately led to the 
striking change wrought on the face of the 
Episcopal Church in Scotiand, during the 
thirty-four years of the bishop's episco- 
pate.” P. 42. 

The principal contents of the work 
are a brief memoir of the bishop, p. 
1—37; a history of the tirst estab- 
lishment of episcopacy in America, 
p- 42—58; resumed, p. 65—73; 
the history of the repeal of the pe- 
nal statutes, p. 92—356 ; of the at- 
tempts made to reunite the Scottish 
episcopelians; of the adoption of 
the XXXIX Articles as the confes- 
sional of the Seottish Church, p. 
329—356; und, finally, of the en- 
actment of the carcns of discipline, 
p- 482—517. In presenting to the 
reader a summary of these transac- 
tions, we sheil most effectually re- 
commend the interesting history of 
the Seottish Church, and proclaim 
the fair fame of its late estimable 
Primms. 

Bishop Skinner was son of the 
Reverend John Skinner, author cf 
the Ecclesiastical History of Scot- 
land, and episcopal clergyinan of 
Longside, in the county of Aber- 
deen, where the bishop was born, 
May 17, 1744. From the paro- 
chial school of his native village, he 
was removed to the care of his 
grandfather, parochial schoolmaster 
of Echt, in the same county, and 
having, in 1761, finished his mathe- 
matical and philosophical studies in 
the Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
without attracting any distinguished 
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notice, he was received as private 
tutor into the family of Sir Hugh 
Paterson, of Bannochburn, near 
Stirling. In the twentieth year of 
his age he was ordained by Bishop 
Gerard, of Aberdeen, and settled in 
the charge of two congregations, 
which at that time were widely se- 
parated, but which before his de- 
cease were happily united, and a 
chapel built for their joint accom- 
modation, 


“In this extended charge young Mr. 
Skinner laboured most assiduously and 
usefully for the space of eleven years, hav- 
ing, for the first two or three years of his 
incumbency, to officiate during the sum- 
mer season twice every Sunday, and to 
travel no less a distance than fifteen or six- 
teen miles to and from the different cha- 
pels where his people assembled: the 
emoluments of his charge, from written do- 
cuments under his own hand, varying from 
25/. to 301. per annum,” PV. 14. 


In the year 1775, a wider field of 
usefulness was opened, and he was 
unanimously invited by the bishop 
and people to take the charge of a 
congregation in the city of Aber- 
deen. The following passage exhi- 
bits an interesting view of the gra- 
dual progress and revival of Scottish 
episcopacy. 


‘“¢ At the period, when he entered on his 
own charge, it did not consist of 300 peo- 
ple ; yet such was Mr. Skinner’s zeal in his 
holy calling, that he had not served the 
cure above twelvemonths, when additional 
accommodation was required. But in 
1776, even the idea of erecting an osten- 
sible church-like place of worship, dared 
not be cherished by Scotch Episcopalians. 
Hence was Mr. Skinner obliged to look 
out for some retired situation, down a 
close, or little alley, and there, at his own 
individual expence, to erect a large dwell- 
ing house, the two upper floors of which 
being fitted up as a chapel, were devoted 
to the accommodation of liis daily increas- 
ing tlock, and the two under floors to the 
residence of his family. 

“In this house, which contained be- 
tween 500 and 600 people. Mr, Skinner 
continued for the space of nineteen years 
to discharge his ministerial office, when 
the penal laws being at last happily re- 
pealed, and not a single seat to be pro- 
eured, he and his flock were induced to 
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set subscription papers on foot, for build- 
ing a proper and commodious edifice as a 
chapel, capable of accommodating from 
700 to 800 people. This desirable mea- 
sure was accomplished in the year 1795 ; 
while such contiaued to be the success of 
this worthy man’s labours, that having pos- 
sessed this house for twenty years it also 
became crowded to such excess, that the 
public spirited members of his flock urged 
him not many months before his deati to 
set about erecting, in the spacious street 
which forms the north entrance to the city 
of Aberdeen, a truly magnificent structure, 
capable of containing no fewer than 1,100 
people, and fitted up in a manner more ap- 
propriate and cburch-like, than any edifice 
of the kind northward of the Forth.” P. 
16—18. 


Mr. Skinner was consecrated Bi- 
shop, coadjutor to Bishop Kilgour, 
in 1782, and on the latter prelate’s 
divesting himself of all episcopal re- 
lation to the diocese of Aberdeen, in 
1784, he was succeeded by his co- 
adjutor Bishop Skinner. 


“ From that period the Bishop of Aber- 
deen is known to have devoted every 
thought of his heart, and every faculty of 
his mind towards rendering the sadly de- 
pressed Church in which he served, alike 
respectable and worthy of all acceptation 
in the eyes of men, ashe trusted by reason 
of her resemblance in doctrine and disci- 
pline to the primitive Church of Christ, she 
would be found acceptable in the sight of 
God, and conformable to his holy word and 
P. 20, 


will.” 

In the execution of the episcopal 
office in his own diocese, 

“From the year 1786 to the year 1792, 
he annually held two diocesan meetings of 
his clergy, and delivered a charge to them 
at each meeting. But from 1792 to the 
year in which he died, his diocesan meet- 
ings were annual only, and took place at 
Aberdeen, regularly on the Wednesday af- 
ter the third Sunday in August. Hence his 
charges to his Clergy amount to no fewer 
than thirty-six, and are directed against all 
the prominent errors, schisms, aud divisions 
of modern times,” P. 36. 

The value of this perseverance 
will not be duly estimated, unless it 
is remembered, that Bishop Skinner 
was occupied in rendering public 
services to his Church during the 
whole period of his primacy. The 
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history of these services is the his- 
tory of Scottish Episcopacy under 
his administration; and his private 
life is concluded with an account of 
his last illness, and his decease in 
1816, nine years after the death of 
his wife had rendered him “ ina 
manner regardless of domestic en- 
dearments,” though it did not dimi- 
nish the constancy with which he 
discharged both his episcopal and 
pastoral duties. Bishop Skinner's 
family, at the time of his decease, 
consisted of two daughters, and two 
sons, of whom the elder, John, the 
compiler of the Annals, is settled in 
the episcopal charge of Forfar, in 
the diocese of Dunkeld: William, 
his second son and youngest child, 
was ordained deacon and priest, by 
bishop Horsley, and succeeded his 
father as bishop of Aberdeen. 

The first occurrence in the epis- 
copal life of Bishop Skinner was of 
high importance, not only in its 
eventual influence upon the Church 
of Scotland, but in the history of 
Christianity in the western hemis- 
phere. Dr. Samuel Seabury, who 
had received his letters of orders 
from England, was in the year 1784 
in this country, exerting himself for 
the establishment of a regular Epis- 
copacy in the state of Connecticut 
in North America. The British go- 
vernment were apprehensive of the 
consequences of concurring in this 
application, and the Doctor was 
under the necessity of seeking from 
the Scottish Bishops, that office, 
which his mother Church of En- 
gland was not permitted to confer. 
The Rey. Dr. T. B. Chandler, was 
at the same time entrusted with a 
similar commission by the Episco. 
pal Clergy of Nova Scotia, in aid 
of the Church of that settlement: 
this commission was postponed from 
time to time, and the state of his 
health rendered it necessary, that 
Dr. Chandler should return to Ame- 
rica, without giving up his claim to 
the appointment, but holding him- 
self in readiness to undertake the 
important charge wheuever he might 


be called for. The Scottish Bi- 
shops had no hesitation in conse- 
crating Dr. Seabury, and he be- 
came the first Bishop of Connec- 
ticut, the first Protestant Bishop in 
North America, where notwithstand- 
ing the jealousy of some, and the 
pragmatical perverseness of others, 
the episcopal character with which 
he was invested, was favourably re- 
ceived. The work of God pros- 
pered in his hands, and it was 
judged expedient to make a second 
application to the Scottish Bishops, 
for the consecration of a Bishop 
coadjutor to him, in order to per- 
petuate the Ecclesiastical Order 
which he had been the means of in- 
troducing. The conduct of Bishop 
Skinner upon this occasion, affords 
a singular instance of moderation 
and forbearance to exercise the au- 
thority of the Scottish Episcopacy, 
where there was no necessity to 
justify the interposition of it be- 
yond its proper province and sphere 
of operation. The obstacles, which 
had been alleged to the conseera- 
tion of Dr. Seabury in England, 
had been purposely and legally re- 
moved, and on the application of a 
body of Episcopal Clergy in the 
southern states of America, for the 
consecration of their Bishops elect, 
Dr. White elected for Philadelphia, 
and Dr. Prevost for New York, 
were both consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Lambeth, 
in 1787. To these Bishops, the 
Bishop of Connecticut was referred 
for the accomplishment of the pur- 
pose which he had in view, and the 
reasons which Bishop Skinner as- 
signed for this recommendation were 
unanswerable. The sources then, 


from which is derived whatever of 


Episcopacy exists in the United 
States of America, are the original 
consecration of Bishop Seabury by 
the Scottish Bishops, and the sub- 
sequent consecration of Bishops 
White and Prevost by the Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury ; and in the po- 
litical jealousies which agitate the 
two countries, it is a consolatory re- 
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flexion, that the Episcopal Churches 
of America are of British origin. 
A friendly communication from the 
American Bishops was recently re- 
ceived at the Office of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and immediately acknowledged in 
the terms, which such a communi- 
cation deserved. 

The correspondence and acquaint- 
ance, to which the consecration of 
Bishop Seabury introduced the 
Scottish Primus, contributed to fa- 
vour the great purpose of his heart, 
the elevation of Scottish Episcopacy 
from its extreme depression. On 
the death of the last of the Stuarts, 
in 1788, which had been long ex- 
pected, and of which the conse- 
quences had been maturely weighed 
by the Scottish Bishops, they im- 
mediately made known their senti- 
ments to each other, and laid the 
matter before the Clergy of their 
respective dioceses ; and in an Ec- 
clesiastical Synod duly held at Aber- 
deen, it was unanimously agreed to 
submit to the present government, 
and in testimony of their submis- 
sion to pray publicly and by name 
for his Majesty King George III. 
Notice of this intention was adver- 
tised in the public papers, and was 
turmally conveyed by letter to Lord 
Sidney, one of the Secretaries of 
State, and also to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, with an 
expression of the humble confidence 
of the Scottish Bishops, 


“ That upon their graces recommending 
to the Bishops of their respective pro- 
vinces, the measure of repeal of those 
penal statutes, under which the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland has so long groaned, 
they cannot doubt but that by such pow- 
erful assistance they shall obtain the de- 
sirable end they have in view.” P. 81. 


Encouraged by the gracious man- 
ner, in which their proffered alle- 
giance was accepted, the Scottish 
Bishops immediately consulted on 
the best manner of laying their 
grievances before parliament, and 
soliciting the repeal of the penal 
statutes. In this measure they re- 
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ceived the countenance and support 
of the late Lord Melville, and his 
kinsman the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, and at the desire of the former 
the draught of a bill of relief was 
prepared by Bishop Skinner. It 
was also judged expedient by many 
friends of the measure, and ren- 
dered necessary by various misre- 
presentations of the principles of 
the Scottish Episcopalians, that 
some of the Bishops should repair 
to the metropolis, to explain the 
objects of the proposed bill, to re- 
move any objections which might 
arise in the discussion of it, and to 
give “ a full and fair account of the 
religious principles, as well as poli- 
tical hardships of their humble 
Church.” 

The Bishops deputed for this 
office, were Skinner of Aberdeen, 
Abernethy Drummond of Edinburgh, 
and Strachan of Brechin, and they 
carried with them the most ample 
recommendations from members not 
only of the Episcopal persuasion, 
but of the Established Church in 
Scotland. Among the latter Dr. 
Beattie, and the principals Robert- 
son and Campbell especially inte- 
rested themselves, although the lat- 
ter, with a singular inconsistency, 
delivered in his lectures, a rude and 
violent attack upon Episcopacy, es- 
pecially upon that of Scotland, the 
posthumous publication of which 
called forth a masterly refutation 
from Bishop Skinner, under the 
title of ‘* Primitive Truth and Order 
vindicated from Modern Misrepre- 
sentation.” 

On their arrival in London, the 
Bishops waited upon the Lord Ad- 
vocate for Scotland, who, on re- 
ceiving assurance that the Scottish 
Kirk was friendly to the measure, 
undertook to introduce it to the no- 
tice of the Lord Chancellor Thur- 
low. The Bishops also stated their 
case to the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury, from whom and from Bishop 
Bagot, they appear to have received 
little beyond distant and mild civi- 
lity. Horsley examined their claims 
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with his characteristic keenness, and 
to the end of his valuable life sup- 
ported their cause with his charac- 
teristic energy and decision. The 
Scotch noblemen in London also 
proflered their services with cordial 
zeal; and a memorial was drawn up 
for the information of Mr. Pitt and 
Lord Thurlow, by Mr. Park, on the 
recommendation and under the cor- 
rection of the Lord Advocate, by 
whose advice with the concurrence 
of Mr. Dundas, it was printed. It 
appears from this statement, that 
the Scottish Episcopalians were 
protected by the statute of Queen 
Anne, in the performance of reli- 
gious duties, upon condition of 
praying for the Queen and Royal 
Family. With this condition many 
of the Clergy could not comply: 
aud these were forbidden by 5 Geo. I. 
to ofliciate in any place where nine 
persons were present. In the fol- 
lowing reign it was enacted, that the 
Episcopal Chapels, in which the 
King was not prayed for, should be 
shut up; that ministers officiating 
without being qualified, should, for 
the first offence, suffer imprison- 
ment for six months, for the second, 
transportation for life, and in the 
event of their return from transport- 
ation perpetual imprisonment. No 
letters of orders were to be deemed 
suflicient, or to be registered, which 
were not granted by an English or 
Irish Bishop. Persons attending at 
a Meeting-house, in which the king 
was not prayed for, and not giving 
information, were to pay five pounds, 
or be imprisoned six months ; were 
declared incapable of voting or be- 
ing elected at the election of the 
sixteen peers, or a member of par- 
liament, &c. ; and if they held any 
office civil or military, they were 
ipso facto deprived of the same, and 
declared incapable of holding any 
office for the space of a year. 
Under these disqualifications, 
which almost nullified the office of 
the Scottish Bishops, and threat- 
ened to withdraw their congrega- 
tions from their superintendence. 
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the only relief which the Scottish 
Episcopalians solicited was, that as 
the motive of political disaffection 
had ceased, tliey might be restored 
to the condition in which tie sta- 
tute of Anne had placed them, and 
with the provisions of which they 
were now both able and wiiling to 
comply. The bill of relief was in- 
troduced by Mr. Dundas, and hav- 
ing passed the House of Commons 
without a dissentient voice, encoun- 
tered in the House of Lords, the 
pertinacious opposition of Lord 
Thurlow, which proved fatal to its 
success, 

In a convention of the Scottish 
Church, holden for the purpose of 
considering the proceedings of the 
Bishops, a committee was appointed 
for the prosecution of this import- 
ant measure. To this committee 
the late William Stevens, Esq. Mr. 
Park, and Dr.Gaskin, voluntarily of- 
fered themselves, as a committee of 
correspondence, engaging to meet 
for the communication of intelli- 
gence, and for the discussion of 
measures calculated to advance the 
interests of the degraded Episco- 
pacy of Scotland. The correspond- 
ence of these gentlemen forms a va- 
luable portion of the annals, and de- 
tails the result of many endeavours, 
which their known zeal for every 
thing which is sound aud good ia 
the Church of Christ, directed them 
to make. Suflice it here to say, 
that after much debate on the ex- 
pedience or inexpedience of renew- 
ing their application in the year 
after the rejection of the bill of re- 
lief, it was judged necessary to 
yield to circumstances and postpone 
it. 

Before the next sessions of par- 
liament, petitions in favour of the 
measure were procured, from seve- 
ral boroughs and counties in Scot- 
land. Bishop Skinner was also in- 
vited and deputed to London, to 
watch the progress of the bill, which 
on its first reading in the House of 
Lords, excited only a few remarks 
from the chancellor. Before the 
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second reading his objections were 
more formally avowed, and were of 
such a nature, as to betray the utter 
imbecility, from which the mightiest 
minds are not exempt. His objec- 
tions were, that there could be no 
Bishops without the king’s autho- 
rity; that the Scottish Bishops de- 
rived their authority from the Pre- 
tender; and that they were desirous 
of acquiring temporal and ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction by legislative sanc- 
tion, These objections were an- 
swered immediately in the House of 
Lords, by Bishop Horsley, and sub- 
sequently in a written statement, by 
sishop Skinner. But the chancel- 
lor was not to be convinced, and 
on the second reading of the bill, it 
was opposed by him, as it was sup- 
ported by the Lords Stormont, Kin- 
noul, and Elgin, and Bishop Hors- 
iey, and passing strange would it 
have been, if the clear and mas- 
terly reasoning of the Bishop, on a 
question of ecclesiastical polity, 
had not prevailed over the caprices 
and prejudices of the chancellor. 
The bill underwent several amend- 
ments, in which Lord Grenville 
took an active part, aud passed the 
lords. In the House of Commons, 
it was instantly rejected as a money 
bill, but a new bill was-introduced 
without delay, which passed both 
houses, and received the royal as- 
sent, June 15, 1792. By this bill 
ministers were required to subscribe 
the 39 Articles of Religion, and 
to pray for the king's most excellent 
majesty ; ministers not ordained by 
an English or Irish Bishop were 
prevented from holding the prefer- 
ments of the English Church; and 
the penalties imposed upon persons 
attending Episcopal Chapels in which 
the king is not prayed for were mo- 
dified. 

The history of this measure is 
collected from documents left by 
Bishop Skinner, and confirmed by 
extracts from the parliamentary 
y mereen and from the letters of 
the several persons, who were en- 
gaged in promoting the repeal. The 
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speech of Bishop Horsley, in an- 
swering the objections of the chan- 
cellor, contains a luminous view of 
the distinction between a purely 
spiritual and a political Episcopacy, 
and must have flashed conviction 
upon every mind, less subtly con- 
stituted than that of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow. For this and for 
several other arguments on the va- 
rious provisions of the bill, espe- 
cially on the restrictions in respect 
of prefernient in England, we must 
refer to the work itself, and proceed 
to the consideration of other mat- 
ters. 

One of the natural consequences 
of the penal statutes was, the intro- 
duction of Clergy ordained by Eng- 
lish or Irish bishops into Scotland, 
who alone were capable of comply- 
ing with some of the legal provisions 
and less liable to take offence at 
others. Many of these Clergy were 
so unacquainted with the principles 
of Episcopal government, or so re- 
gardless of the duty which those 
principles impose, as to profess to 
retain their allegiance to the eccle- 
siastical authorities from which they 
derived their orders, and to pay no 
deference to the Episcopacy in Scot- 
land. There were some members of 
the legislature, who would have con. 
curred in perpetuating this mission 
of a foreign clergy into Scotland, 
and who proposed clauses in the 
bill of relief to countenance their 
disorderly proceedings, while others 
on the episcopal bench with more 
knowledge and consistency instantly 
rejected the pretence, and recom- 
mended those who consulted them to 
transier their fidelity to the episco- 
pal authorities of the country. The 
right of this authority was pertina. 
ciously but unsuccessfully contest- 
ed, and among other pleas it was 
urged, that an acknowledgment of 
the Scottish bishops might disqua- 
lify the Clergy acknowledging them 


‘from holding the preferments of the 


English and Irish Church; a plea 

which was definitively removed by 

the judgment of Sir William Seott, 
38 
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in concurrence with the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Bishop 
Horsley also took the most affec- 
tionate interest in every thing which 
concerned the union of the Scottish 
episcopalians under their own bi- 
shops. The mind of Bishop Skinner 
was wholly occupied with this im- 
portant object, and in prosecution 
of ithe proposed, thatthe late Mr. 
Boucher, of Epsom, should be raised 
to the see of Edinburgh. This pro- 
position which Bishop Skinner de- 
signed in all singleness of heart to 
conciliate the ministers of English 
ordination, was imputed to the worst 
motives, and completely failed ; the 
measure was however not lost sight 
of, and was eventually though less 
directly accomplished in the elec- 
tion of Dr, Sandford, to the vacant 
see. In the mean time the cause of 
union was silently gaining ground, 
and the following account of its 
progress is extracted from a letter of 
the Primus, dated in 1806. 


* The congregations which compose all 
that remains of the old Established Church 
of Scotland, are at present about sixty in 
number, and are supplied by fifty Clergy- 
men ordained by the Scottish bishops; a 
few of these congregations being at this 
time vacant, either by the recent death of 
their former pastors, or through want of 
ability to make sufficient provision for 
supporting the pastoral character in a suit- 
able and decent manner. A few years 
ago, there were about twenty-four congre- 
cations in Scotland, in a state of separation 
trom the Scottish Episcopal Church, and 
supplied by Clergymen of English or Irish 
ordination, with no other episcopal connec- 
tion than what their ordination and the 
use of the English Liturgy afforded. Thir- 
teen of these congregations have of late 
joined the communion of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, sensible of the anoma- 
lous state in which as Episcopalians, their 
being in communion with no Bishop placed 
them ..... And it may be hoped, that the 
other eleven will sooner or later see the 
propriety of adopting the same salutary 
measure. As anencouragement to this, we 


have lately had the happiness of making a 
very respectable addition to the number of 
our Bishops, by the consecration of Dr. 
Sandford, of Christ's Chureh College, Ox- 
ford, an English Clergyman in the city of 
Edinburgh, of most exemplary character, 
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and who I trust will prove a blessing and 
ornament to our Church.” P. 421. 


The annalist adds in a note the 
gratifying intelligence, that ‘ in 
1818 the congregations continuing 
in a state of separation are reduced 
to five only.” 

It was required by the bill of re- 
lief, that the episcopal clergy of 
Scotland should subscribe the 39 
Articles of religion. This provision 
was deliberately considered by the 
Primus, and although there was no 
objection from the beginning to ac- 
knowledge that the articles were 
agreeable to the word of God, there 
was a desire of removing some 
doubts which might arise on the in- 
terpretation of the seventeenth ar- 
ticle, and it was also questioned, 
whether the thirty-fifth, the thirty- 
sixth, and thirty-seventh articles 
were adapted to the circumstances 
of the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land. In this discussion Bishop 
Skinner conducted himself with the 
highest judgment and moderation, 
nor suffered his private opinion of 
what was expedient to prevail to the 
detriment of this important measure. 
It was finally agreed, that a convo- 
cation of the Bishops and Clergy 
should be called, which was accord- 
ingly held at Laurence-kirk, for the 
purpose of exhibiting a public testi- 
mony of their conformity in doctrine 
and discipline with the united 
Church of England and Ireland. In 
this convocation it was unanimously 
resolved, to give a solemn declara- 
tion of assent to the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles of religion, which was done 
accordingly in the form of the sub- 
scription required, the bishops hav- 
ing also signed a resolution to re- 
quire from all candidates for holy 
ovders in their Church, a similar 
subscription. This resolution com- 
manded the cordial approbation of 
the English bishops, and but one 
measure was now wanting to com- 
plete the conformity of the Scottish 
Episcopalians with the Established 
Church of England and Ireland. 

That measure was the adoption 
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of the English Liturgy. The Episco- 
pal Church of Scotland had never 
possessed a Liturgy of its own, and 
from the first introduction of the 
book of Common Prayer into Scot- 
land, in the reign of Queen Anne — 


“ Most of the Bishops and Clergy in 
Scotland, had been in the use of not unfre- 
quent verbal alterations in reading the Eng- 
lish Service. And for the continuance of 
such alterations no man could have been a 
more zealous stickler than was Bishop 
Skinner ; he having had not only the ex- 
ample and sanction of his own venerable 
father, in framing his opinion as well as 
practice, but the example of the Bishops 
Alexander and Gerard, men for whom he 
ever entertained the greatest filial reve- 
rence.” P, 483. 


A passage in a charge of Bishop 
Gleig against this discretionary con- 
formity, challenged the strong re- 
monstrance of the Primus, and after 
some animated correspondence be- 
tween him, his son, and the Bishops 
Gleig and Sandford, led to another 
convocation of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland. It is a highly interest- 
ing account, which is given of the 
order and method observed in the 
proceedings of this convocation, 
which was holden ‘‘at Aberdeen in the 
year 1611, for framing and enacting 
the Code of Canons which now form 
the rule of discipline in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church.” The omission 
of these Canons is a deficiency which 
we hope to see supplied in future 
editions of these annals. We can 
ouly collect that by the fifteenth 
Canon which Mr. Horsley and Mr. 
Alison, both dignitaries of the 
Church of England, were principatly 
concerned in framing,— 


“ Although permission is liberally grant- 
ed ‘ to retain the use of the English Com- 
munion office in all congregations whiere 
the said office had been previously in use, 
the Scottish office is considered as the au- 
thorized service of the Episcopal Church 
in the administration of the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper,’ and ‘ to be used in all 
consecrations of Bishops ;’ every Bishop 
* when consecrated giving his full assent to 
it, as being sound in itself and of primary 
authority in Scotland,’ and binding himself 
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* not to permit its being laid aside where 
now used, but by authority of the College 
of Bishops,’” 


With this exception, 


* All alterations and insertions in the 
morning and evening service of the Church 
are prohibited, and a strict adherence to 
the words of the English Liturgy en- 
joined.” 

It was the last act of the admi- 
nistration and episcopate of Bishop 
Skinner, to which alone the annalist 
confines himself, without entering 
upon the principles or practices of 
the other Bishops, except as they 
were publicly known to his father, 
to announce the enactment of these 
canonical regulations to the Eng- 
lish hierarchy, and to express his 
humble hope, that nothing would be 
found in them, 


“ But what by the blessing of God shall 
tend to support that system of religious 
faith and ecclesiastical regimen and order, 
by which we desire to be considered as in 
the strictest communion with that distin- 
guished branch of the Apostolical sueces- 
sion from which Scotland has derived its 
pure and primitive Episcopacy.” P. 518. 


Such is the history of the princi- 
pal transactions of the Scottish 
Episcopacy, under the administra- 
tion of Bishop Skinner: for more 
minute details and for many inte- 
resting, but inferior occurrences, 
which we have not noticed, as_ well 
as formuch valuable correspondence 
of many great and good men, we 
must refer to the work itself. It is 
a work which has our unqualitied 
approbation, and our cordial wishes 
for its success, not only as an ex 
emplary lesson of what the zea! and 
prudence of one man may effect ; 
not only as the just and merited eu- 
logium of goud men in doing good ; 
not only as an unaffected narrative 
of events in ecclesiastical history, in 
which we are so nearly concerned, 
that it is disgraceful to be ignorant 
of them, but because it contains 
many sound and perspicuous argu- 
ments on questions of ecclesiastical 
polity, which in the present times are 
382 
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too frequently overlooked, but on 
the admission or rejection of which 
the consistency or inconsistency of 
the conduct ot Churchmen will ma- 
terially depend. 

United in the same form of eccle- 
siastical government, in the same 
profession of faith, and in the use of 
the same Liturgical services, differ- 
ing only in circumstances of outward 
prosperity, the Established Church 
of Eneland and Ireland is bound to 
assist in all her necessities, her 
humbler sister of Scotland. This has 
been already done with a liberal 
hand in various exigencies of the 
Church of Scotland, but that much 
is still required, appears from the 
appendix, No. V. which relates to 
the purposes and occasions of the 
Scotch Episcopal fund, and from 
the following summary statement, 
with which we shall conclude our 
account of this interesting volume. 


“ ¢ Notwithstanding all the exertious of 
the committees in both countries, and not- 
withstanding the liberal donations of many 
of the dignified Clergymenin England, and 
a vast body of the Laity, yet the funds have 
only enabled the managers to collect 
1001, per ann. to the Bishop residing in 
Edinburgh ; 60/. per ann. to the Primus ; 
and 501. te each of the other Bishops; 151. 
to a very few, and 101. also to a very few 
of the inferior Clergy.’ Such was the state 
in 1812 when the memoirs of Mr. Stevens 
were published, and such is the state in 
1817. 

“ ¢ But the committees in both countries 
do not remit their zeal and ardour. They 
attribute much of the backwardness to 
subscribe which they discover to the si- 
tuation of the Scottish Episcopal Clergy 
not being known, and if known, not un- 
derstood, and to the very quict and unob- 
trusive manner, in which the subscription 
has been and must be carried on, They 
still trust and earnestiy hope, that the 
great, the rich, and the virtuons part of the 
community, will enable them to do much 
more: for those who stand in so near a rela- 
tion to the founder of our holy faith, and 
they rely confidently at least, that all those 
who stand in the same relation to him in the 
Charch of England, and who have the 
means willrecollect, that though the out- 
ward splendour and territorial possessions 
of the Scottish Episcopacy are no wore, 
yet in soundness of doctrine, in solidity of 
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learning, and in innocence of life, her 
Clergy are still a burning and shining light 
amidst a crooked and perverse gevera- 
tion.’” 


Reformation in the Catholic Church 
of Germany, and the Downfall of 
Papal Authority, detailed in a 
Correspondence with the Court of 
Rome, on the Subject of the Nomi- 
nation of the Vicar-General Baron 
Von Wessenberg, as Successor in 
the Diocese of Constance end Dio- 
cesan Administrator. Accompa- 
nied by the various Documents re- 
ferred to in the Correspondence, 
A Prefatory Memorial, giving « 
brief Account of the extraordinary 
Procecdings of the Court of Rome 
on this Occasion ; and the Measures 
adopted in Consequence by his 
Royal Highness the Grand Duke 
of Baden, and an Introduction 
written expressly for this Tran- 
slation by the Attorney-General 
of the King of Bavaria. Tran- 
slated from the original German 
5s. 6d. Ackermann. 1819. 


THE translator assures us in an ad- 
Vertisement prefixed to this publica- 
tion, that Baron Von Wessenberg 
is about to play the part of a se- 
cond Luther; and this fact, could it 
be proved, would suffice to direct 
the attention of a large part of the 
world to the scenes in which he ts 
engaged. But we confess ourselves 
unable to discover any other autho- 
rity for this assertion than that of 
the anonymous translator ; and we 
must therefore hesitate to believe 
his very flattering assurance. But 
it is not meant on this account to 
under-rate his publication, which 
certainly contains some curious do- 
cuments ; and is interesting at the 
present period upon more accounts 
than one. It shews clearly that the 
Court of Rome has relaxed little in 
its pretensions, whatever it may 
have lost in the means of supporting 
them; it shews that even the cha. 
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racter of the present Pontiff is no 
valid guarantee against Papal en- 
croachment : and that a Catholic 
Bishop may be respected by his 
brethren, and honoured by his 
prince without being exempt from 
the suspicions and opposition of the 
Court of Rome. 

The Prefatory Memorial informs 
us that the acquisition of new terri- 
tory by the Grand Duke of Baden, 
had brought parts of six dioceses 
under his sceptre; and that no re- 
gular provisions having been made 
upon the occasion between his High- 
ness aud the Pope; and the Prince 
Primate Bishop of Constance, and 
Archbishop of the newly acquired 
territeries, being the sole survivor, 
it was evident that on his death the 
Catholic Church of Baden, witha po- 
pulation of 700,000 souls, would be 
left without a bishop. The Primate, 
since dead, having expressed an ear- 
nest desire that Baron Von Wessen- 
berg, his Vicar-General, should be 
appointed his successor, the Grand 
Duke with the cons. nt and appro- 
bation of the Diocesan Clergy, com- 
plied with this request. These 
events took place in 1815; and it 
was left to the Primate to procure 
ecclesiastical confirmation for his 
coadjutor from the Pope. This con- 
firmation was not obtained; but on 
the death of the Primate, Wessen- 
berg was elected Capitular-Vicar by 
the former Cathedral of Constance, 
and the election was announced to 
the Pope. By a brief, 15 March, 
1817, the Roman Curia on the 
cround of accusations which had 
been made against him, rejected 
the Baron ; and at the same time by 
a brief tu the Grand Duke through 
the Nuncio in Switzerland, acknow- 
ledged the propriety of his Royal 
Highness’s conduct, and expressed 
a wish for the settlement of ecclesi- 
astical affairs. The Duke stated in 


reply, that the Nuncio had no au- 
thority in the dominions of Baden, 
and that the provisional administra- 
fion of the Bishoprick should con- 
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tinue in the hands of Wessenberg, 
till a legal sentence should be pro- 
nounced against him on the charges 
which had been mentioned. And 
his Highness addressed a decree to 
this effect to the Ordinariate at 
Constance and to the Diocesan 
Clergy. 

When affairs were in this situa 
tion, Wessenberg requested and ob- 
tained permission to repair to Rome, 
as a mark of respect to the Pope ; 
with a view of ascertaining the na- 
ture of the accusations against him, 
and explaining the real circumstances 
of his conduct. 

With the nature of hs offences he 
was made acquainted in a letter from 
CardinalConsalvi, Secretary of State 
to the Pope ; and was informed that 
he had not only given great offence 
to his Holiness by contumacious re- 
sistance to his authority, but that 
he was likewise notoriously a cor- 
rupt teacher and guilty of setting a 
bad example in the Diocese of Con- 
stance. The more specilic accusa- 
tions are, the heretical nature of 
certain decrees concerning marriage, 
by which, without the presence ofa 
Clergyman and two witnesses, no 
promise of marriage isto be deemed 
obligatory; and the approbation 
given to a treatise upon baptisin, and 
a decree respecting mixed marriages 
(or marriages between ~ Catholic 
and a Protestant.) He is farther 
charged with defending a Professor 
named Dereser, after his doctrines 
had been condemned at Rome ; in 
which defence he stated that the 
Professor's acquittal by his Arch 
bishop was an incontrovertible proof 
of his innocence, and thereby dero- 
gated from the paramount authority 
of the Pope. 

He is also charged with having 
proposed the two following ques- 
tions ata public disputation, Whe- 
ther the pontificate can be torn from 
the bishoprick of Rome? and whe- 
ther it can be changed into a pa- 
triarchate without destroying the 
system of the Church: and with 
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having sanctioned a sermon in which 
it was said that the adoration of 
saints is erroneous, that pilgrimages 
ought te be abolished, that devo- 
tional exercises with the beads of 
the rosary are ludicrous, and that a 
distinction ought to be made be- 
tween the Catholic Church and the 
Roman Pontiff. He also is stated 
to have called Cooper's Letters on 
the State of Irish Catholics, purely 
Catholic, while these letters tend to 
invalidate the Divinity of Christ, the 
infallibility of the Church ; the su- 
preme authority of the Pope ; the 
doctrine that there is no salvation 
out of the Church; the doctrine of 
transubstantiation ; the sacrifice of 
the mass, and the claim of the Vir- 
gin to be called the Mother of God. 

Several other unimportant of- 
fences follow; and these are suc- 
ceeded by the graver charges of 
having abolished festivals, dispensed 
with abstinence from flesh, &c. &c. 
He also is said to have prevented 
the reception of briefs, until they 
had received the approbation of his 
own court; to have attacked the ex- 
emptions and privileges of the regu- 
lars; to have read the liturgy, or 
parts of it, inthe mother tongue ; 
to have permitted the marriage of 
religious persons who had vowed 
chastity; and thereby imitated the 
conduct of Luther and his adhe- 
rents. Lastly, he is accused of con- 
stantly opposing and slighting the 
Holy See; of being a member of 
the society of Free Masons ; of hav- 
ing avowed an intention of banish- 
ing every idea of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ from Germany, in two years; 
and of prohibiting prayers for the 
Pope after his sacrilegious deporta- 
tion. 

These are the crimes objected by 
Cardinal Consalvi to the Baron Von 
Wessenberg, Vicar General, &c. 
And certainly if the charges could 
be satisfactorily made out, and it 
should appear that the man against 
whom they were proved was re- 
spected by the ecclesiastics, promo- 
ted and protected by the prince, and 
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venerated by the people, it would 
not be too much to say, that a Re- 
former had appeared, and that the 
downfall of papal authority was at 
hand, though at the same time it 
might be doubted whether Christi- 
anity would survive the shock. But 
let us attend to the Baron's reply. 
Having excused himself for his ap- 
parent contempt of the Pope’s au- 
thority, in not resigning the situa- 
tion from which it was intended to 
remove him, and shifted a consider- 
able portion of any blame that may 
ultimately be adjudged, from himself 
to his predecessor the deceased 
Prince Primate, he enters upon a 
minute explanation of his conduct 
on the occasions referred to in the 
preceding charges. He maintains 
that his regulations concerning ma- 
trimony, were only intended to pre- 
vent precipitation and fraud ; that 
mixed marriages cannot be preven- 
ted in Germany ; that he had done 
all in his power to have the children 
brought up in the Catholic Church ; 
and to reserve the consecration of 
such marriages, as far as related to 
the sacrament, to the Catholic Cler- 
gyman; that he did not know that 
Dereser had been condemned by the 
Pope, but supposed that the brief to 
the late Primate only directed a trial, 
and that Dereser had been tried and 
acquitted: that the questions propo- 
sed at the disputation had no other 
object than to ensure the adoption of 
doctrines truly catholic; and that with 
respect to the history of the sermon 
in which pilgrimages are said to have 
been denounced, the truth is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Alvis Hehelsmiiller, Vicar of Grezen- 
bach, a most pious and zealous priest, 
preached a sermon on the abuses of pil- 
grimages, on prayer as taught by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and on the opposite custom 
of praying in a mechanical manner. Ona 
festival immediately ensuing, a Capuchin 
father took upon him to preach in an oppo- 
site sense ; this opposition caused a sort of 
division in the parish; a few individuals 
carried their complaints to the foundation 
of Schénenwerth, on which the vicar was 
dependent. The foundation, instead of 
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transferring the affair to the vicariate 
alone, and awaiting its decision, applied 
immediately to the temporal govern- 
ment of Soleure, and induced that go- 
vernment to decree the instant depo- 
sition of the vicar. On this, the latter 
brought in person his just complaint to the 
vicariate, which defended its authority 
against the temporal government, and the 
irregular proceedings of the foundation ; 
and, after a close investigation, saw itself 
under the necessity of declaring, that the 
accused vicar delivered uo such doctrines 
as those alluded to in the note of your 
Eminency. Still however the vicariate did 
not fail to give this clergyman a fatherly 
exhortation and salutary admonition to 
moderate and regulate his zeal, according 
to the maxims of pastoral prudence.” P, 
35. 

To the charge of having called 
Cooper's Letters purely Catholic, 
Wessenberg answers, 


“ T have somthing of an obscure recol- 
lection of the account inserted in the jour- 
nal called “* Archives of Pastoral Confer- 
ences, 1810;” of a book bearing the title 
of ‘* Cooper’s Letters on the condition of 
the Catholics in Ireland.” I have indeed 
neither the work, nor the account of it, 
(App. 1.) now before me; but, if I am not 
mistaken, this work of Cooper is represen- 
ted in the account, as a vindication of the 
just complaints of the Catholics in Ireland, 
and a picture of the hard and unjust treat- 
ment to which they have for centuries been 
subjected. ‘This is the idea which I re- 
ceived of this book. Ifthe censor of the 
account, or I myself, had known that it 
contained propositions, such as those which 
are described in the note of your Emi- 
nency, its insertion in the spiritual journal 
would certainly have been refused alto- 
gether, or the necessary corrections would 
have been previously made in it. To re- 
move any misconception to which this ac- 
count may have given rise, I am ready to 
order the composition and publication of a 
criticism of the dogmatical part of the 
book, according to the true principles of 
the Church, This measure would have 
been instantly adopted, if the informer had 
applied to me in the spirit of love pre- 
scribed by the Gospel.” P. 36. 


The abolition of festivals is said to 
have taken place in compliance with 
the urgent desire of the sovereign, 
in virtue of a Bull of Clement XIV: 
and of a more recent brief addressed 
to the Bishop of Constance, and em- 
powering him to carry the abolition 
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into effect, on the demand of the ter- 
ritorial sovereign. The ordinances 
of abolition are likewise stated to re- 
fer expressly to the decisions of the 
Holy Chair. 

The dispensations with respect to 
abstinence from flesh meat, are said 
to have been granted by the deceas- 
ed Prince Primate; and to differ in 
no respect from those which exist 
throughout almost all Germany. 
The restriction upon briefs, which 
had not received the sanction of the 
Bishop’s court, is represented as 
merely a confirmation of the old 
practice of the diocese, and “ not 
intended to encroach upon the dig- 
nity of the Holy Chair, but merely 
to prevent abuses of its favour.” 
Wessenberg proceeds thus, 


“ With respect to the exemptions and 
privileges of convents, the Episcopal Cu- 
ria has never deviated from the principles 
of the Ecclesiastical Council of Trent; and 
with respect more particularly to the con- 
vent of Franciscan nuns, at Appensel, the 
convent itself will testify, that the Vica- 
riate lent it a powerful support in its 
disputes with the government of the Can- 
ton. 


“ With respect to the liturgy, the ritual, 
universally received in the Latin Church, 
has not been altered, It was only recom- 
mended to persons having the care of 
souls, that in the administration of the holy 
sacraments, they should, in order to render 
them more instructive and edifying, con- 
trive to address a few words of exhorta- 
tion to the persons present, or add a few 
suitable prayers in the mother tongue, and 
that they should also introduce the com- 
mon popular melodies into the public wor- 
ship of God, after rendering them as per- 
fect as possible. For this purpose a select 
collection of hymns and prayers, mostly 
translated from missals, breviaries,&c. was 
published for the use of believers. If any 
abuse with respect to the liturgy has ever 
been discovered on the occasional visita- 
tions, it was always ordered to be corrected 
without delay, 


“ Dispensations with respect to the bre- 
viary were never granted, without substi- 
tuting other devotional exercises, or medi- 
tations on the holy Scriptures, in its place. 
They were seldom granted of late years, 
and never except for very weighty reasons. 
The access of the subjects of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden to the nunciature of Lu- 
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cerne, is a subject respecting which it be- 
longs to the government of the Grand Duke 
to afford explanation to the Holy Chair. 
Respecting the secularizations and dispen- 
gations from the vow of continence (votum 
castitatis,) which were granted, though 
only in small numbers, when the access to 
the Holy Father was obstructed (sede im- 
pedita) the Bisiop has always himself de- 
creed them, as these were subjects which 
he reserved for his own determination. 
The Bishop refused the dispensation in all 
those cases, in which the desire for tiem 
had at an earlier period been signified to 
the Holy Chair, but not granted. As to 
the answer which was given to the nuncia- 
ture of Lucerne on this subject, I had no 
participation init, When this answer was 
given on the Sd of January, 1814, the 
Bishop in person, and not myself, presided 
over the ecclesiastical Curia. Let me, 
however, be pern:itted to express my con- 
viction, that the episcopal Curia, far from 
intending to disobey the decisions of the 
ecclesiastical Council of ‘Trent, on the sub- 
ject of vows of continence, meant to say 
nothing more than that there are urgent 
cases, in which the good of the soul may 
demand such dispensations, The report 
received by the Holy Chair, that I ama 
member of the Society of Freemasons, is 
entirely destitute of foundation. I never 
belonged to this Society, and never enter- 
tained the idea of entering it. ‘Those who 
are more intimately acquainted with me 
know very well, that secret associations are 
by no means to my taste.” P, 40. 


We are glad to find that of ano- 
ther part of the accusation against 
Wessenberg, he speaks in the fol- 
lowing very decided terms : 


“ Lastly I come to the most abomina- 
ble and most remarkable of all the denun- 
ciations, namely this: that, in connexion 
with five worthless Clergymen, whose 
names are only too well known, I have 
formed and expressed the horrible purpose 
of banishing every idea of the divinity of 
Jesus Christ from Germany, in the short 
space of two years ; as also of destroying 
the existence of the Pope’s authority in 
that country, and substituting in its place 
a Patriarchate independent of Rome. 
From what I have already stated to your 
Eminency, it would be superfinous to have 
recourse to additional evidence to annihi- 
Jate this hellish and disgusting calumny. 
I owe it to the dignity of my character to 
pronounce the originators of this report 
the most dighonourable slanderers,” P. 44. 
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The letter concludes thus: 


“This, my Lord, is my plain and sin- 
cere defence, I intreat your Emiuency ta 
lay it at the feet of his Holiness, with my 
most humble petition, that he may receive 
it with the goodness and paternal indul- 
gence whick ave peculiar to him, as an ex- 
position of the sentiments of respectiul 
submission and resignation, which, as a 
true son of the Church, I entertain to- 
wards his Sacred Person aud the Holy 
Chair which he fills with so much glory. 

“ Tam grieved to think, that the soul of 
the Holy Father should have been wound- 
ed by so many accusations against me ; 
but, with the most perfect confidence, I 
am emboldened to hope, that the explana- 
tions which I have here afforded, will serve 
to convince his Holiness of the parity of my 
intentions, aud the catholicism of ny sen- 
timeuts. 

“ Pius VIL, with the divine assistance, 
has triumphed over the most dreadful op- 
pressions. Never will it happen, that vic- 
torious calumny shall obscure a single ray 
of his beneficent life. 

* My feelings, on the reception of the 
communications of your Eminency, could 
not fail to be unpleasant. I datter my- 
self, my Lord, that the contents of these 
sheets will prove to you my wish to afford 
all the satisfaction to your Eminency 
which you could expect, agreeably to the 
high esteem and profound reverence with 
which I have the honour to be 

Your Eminency’s, &c. 
J. H. V. Wessenpenre,” 

Rome, Sept. 12, 1817. P. 45. 


Cardinal Consalvi wrote a reply 
to this defence; and omitting all 
further mention of the charges of 
Socinianism, contined himself to the 
breaches of ecclesiastical order of 
which the Baron had already been 
accused. The latter answered by 
declaring that he had particular du- 
ties towards the Chapter and Clergy 
of the diocese of Constance, to- 
wards his territorial sovereign, and 
towards Germany in general; but 
adds that his defence was 

“ Merely meant to exhibit the remote- 
ness of his sentiments from all that the 
Church condemns, and his spirit of perso- 
nal submission towards the Holy Chair ; 
to prove that he never entertained the de- 
sign of encroaching on the dignity of the 
successors of St. Peter, Their high spi- 
ritual authority derived from Jesus Christ, 
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as the central point of the unity of the 
Church, is held by him in infinite venera- 
tion. He professes a complete allegiance 
towards the Catholic Church ; the rules of 
which have no other object than the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of Jesus Christ; 
and with the most complete renunciation 
of all self-love, he submits all his actions 
to the judgment of the Church and its su- 
preme head.” P. 57. 


On this note the only material 
remark made by the Cardinal was, 
that the duty which the Baron owed 
to his sovereign, &c. either was not 
incompatible with his duty to the 
Pope, or if otherwise, the latter 
ought to be preferred to the former 
in objects of a purely spiritual and 
ecclesiastical nature ; and that by 
continuing to retain the title, &c. of 
a capitular Vicar, notwithstanding 
the Pope’s prohibition, his profes- 
sions of deference and submission, 
became strangely at variance with 
his conduct. The correspondence 
is closed by another letter from the 
Baron, in which his personal svnti- 
ments are declared to be those of 
respect and submission; and hav- 
ing repeated that his duties to his 
sovereign, &c. must be fulfilled as 
well as those towards the Holy 
Chair; he adds, 3 

“ Your Eminence will easily conceive 
that this position presents me the most 
powerful motives for delaying no longer 
my return to Carlsruhe, (from whence [ 
repaired hither) to discharge my duty to 
my sovereign, by giving him an account 
of the state of this business ; as it belongs 
now to him to do what he may deem ad- 
viseable, in order to bring the affair to a 
conclusion, as [ have not been so fortu- 
nate as to attain that object by my perso- 
nal intervention.” BP. 60, 


We fear that this abstract has 
wade it very plain, that the right of 
the Cathedral of Constance to no- 
minate their own Bishop, was the 
only point seriously contested be- 
tween the Grand Duke of Baden 
and the Pope. The latter did not 
think, fit openly to assert a claim, 
which he must have been well aware 
of his inability to substantiate ; but 
he objected. to the Bishop elect on 
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the score of misconduct. The 
charges, however, were given up 
when Wessenberg appeared to de- 
fend himself against them; and 
their futility and falsehood is suf- 
ficient'y made out in an appendix 
to the work under review. The 
court of Rome thought proper in 
this state of affairs, to reiterate very 
vague and unsubstantiated com- 
plaints; and the Baron left the mat- 
ter to the decision of his prince, 
Whatever lessons, therefore, princes 
as well as nations may learn from the 
narrative which we have attempted 
to abridge, it certainly appears to 
us, that the charge of imitating Lu- 
ther was preferred against M. Wes- 
senberg from motives of state po- 
licy alone, and that he has vindi- 
cated himself but too successfully 
against the accusation. Like many 
other Bishops in the Catholic 
Church, he will side with his prince 
against the Pope in questions of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction; but no 
evidence has been adduced to shew 
that Wessenberg is aware even of 
the grosser errors and impositions 
of the community to which he be- 
longs: we are unable to discover 
any thirg in his letters which de- 
serves to be compared with the high 
spirited independence of the Re- 
formers; and must also confess, 
that we are not sanguine enough to 
expect that the present unreason- 
able attack upon the privileges of 
the Duke of Baden, will be suf- 
ficient to separate Germany from 
the Church of Rome. 


ere -— 


Practical Reflections on the Ordina- 
tion Services for Deacons and 
Priests in the United Church of 
England and Ireland—for the Use 
of é ‘andidates for Orders, and of 
those who renew their Ordination 
Vows ; and respectfully proposed 
as a Manual for Ministers of all 
Ages.—To which are added, ap~ 
propriate Prayers for Clergy- 
men, selected and original, By 
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John Brewster, M.A. Rector of 
Fgglescliffe, and Vicar of Gra- 
tham, in the County of Durham, 
Rivingtons, 1818. 


THE benefits which both the Clergy 
and the Candidate fur Orders may 
derive from acaretul perusal of the 
Ordination Service, have long ago 
been pointed out in Bishop Burnet’s 
“* Pastoral Care.” The promises 
and professions which are about to 
be made, or have been made, the 
precepts which were solemnly deli- 
vered and humbly received, are sub- 
jects: upon which the pious mind 
will not refuse to dwell, and which 
may properly be permitted to oc- 
cupy the most serious moments of 
our life. While those who entered 
upon the holy office without any 
adequate preparation, must heartily 
repent their inconsiderate rashness 
before they can be numbered among 
the faithful servants of our common 
Master. 

It is not intended to assert that no 
palliating circumstances can be ad- 
duced in favour of persons in this si- 
tuation. At the early age of twenty- 
three, in the dawn of lite, when the 
spirits are high, when the prospects 
are brightened by every thing which 
health and youthful expectation can 
paint, we cannot expect that every 
heart will have found its convenient 
seasons for such meditation as 
should be made by those who are 
about to undertake the office of a 
Minister of God. It would betray 
a harsh and unchristian spirit to, 
bring a railing accusation against 
young men who enter the Church, 
assured of immediate preferment, 
or who without fortune or connec- 
tions depend upon their exertions 
and talents for future provision. 
These or similar motives may have 
influenced individuals who now shine 
as bright and burning lights in the 
temple, deservedly respected for 
their conscientious discharge of the 
duties of their sacred calling : and 
if others are to be found who have 
imitated the commencement of this 
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course, but have hitherto abstained 
from advancing to its close, we may 
hope that thishalt is not systematic 
or permanent, but that the attention 
will be finally turned to its proper 
object; and the dispositions and ex- 
ertions of maturer years received as 
some amends for the indifference 
and neglect of an earlier period of 
life. 

Mr. Brewster's volume may be 
useful to all the classes under con- 
sideration. It may be recommended 
not only to those who are about to 
enter into holy orders, but to all who 
are already in the ministry. Few, if 
any, can be so far advanced on the 
road, as not to reap advantage from 
considering their solemn dedication 
to God's service. None we should 
hope can be so lost to decency or 
piety as to hear the impressive ser- 
vice of their ordination, without 
some serious, though momentary, 
reflections : some misgivings, some 
pulsations of conscience, which like 
seeds scattered by the way side un- 
der favourable circumstances of fu- 
ture life, may spring up and produce 
an abundant harvest of ministerial 
holiness and zeal. We think the 
volume before us eminently calcu- 
lated to rouse these latent sensations 
if yet they are dormant, or to infuse 
additional vigour into those which 
may be springing up. Mr. Brewster 
commences by way of preface, with 
a concise and admirable proemium, 
de dignitate sacerdotii Christiani, 
drawn up by Dr. Huntingford, 
Bishop of Hereford, and some judi- 
cious extracts from Hooker's Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, b. 5. ¢. 77. upon 
the power given unto men to execute 
that heavenly office of the Christian 
Ministry. The remainder.of the 
work is divided into three nearly 
equal parts. 1st. The form and 
mauner of making of Deacons. 2nd. 
The same respecting Priests. 3d. 
An excellent collection of Prayers 
for Clergymen, selected and origi-- 
nal. His plan in the two first parts 
is to give a portion of the services, 
with comments at considerable 
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length, under the title of Reflections. 
How far he merits the approbation 
we have taken upon ourselves to be- 
stow, will be best ascertained by a 
few extracts from lis work. 


“ (Service.)—Reverend Father in God, 
I present noto you these persons present 
to be admitted Deacons. 

“ (Reflection.)}—The first personal in- 
troduction of the Candidate is awful and 
impressive. That his mind should be made 
up to this solemn presentation is perhaps 
to be expected. But there is another pre- 
sentation, another examination, which if he 
has not already made he will be miserably 
deficient. Has he presented himself be- 
fore God in prayer, and by a dedication 
of himself to his peculiar service. The ex- 
amination of the heart is purely a spiritual 
examination, The literature of the can- 
didate may be sufficient, his general know- 
ledge aud information on subjects con- 
nected with his intended profession may be 
competent, his conduct may be orderly, 
his conversation inoffensive ;—but, is his 
faith strong? Is his heart devoted to the 
holy office which he seeks? Does he cast 
no longing lingering looks on worldly plea- 
sures? Has he disclaimed an acquaintance 
with worldly pursuits? I mean those pur- 
suits and pleasures by which he might be 
contaminated by the world, He must not 
however be alarmed by any unwarrantable 
seclusion which may be expected from him. 
He is not to go out of the world when he 
becomes a Minister of the Gospel. In 
many cases he is rather to be conversant 
with it, Not as a partaker, or if possible 
as a spectator of its wicked ways, but 
watching for the good of all mankind.” 
P, 3. 


Upon the investigation of a can- 
didate’s character, he says, 


“ Who does not tremble to be the per- 
sonal object of such an investigation? Let 
me turn back my mind, and wonder at my 
own presumption, when young in years and 
void of experience I stepped forward as a 
candidate for the holy office. It is not 
too late though the time has long pass- 
ed by, to recall and revive the impres- 
sion which was then made. ‘Though I now 
too surely regret my negligence, inatten- 
tion or want of sufficient preparation on 
that occasion, the profit of recollection 
will not be lost, if I find myself, though at 
the eleventh hour, increasing more and 
more in the devotion of my heart to all my 
holy duties. If I do not, what heavy days 
and years have I to account for? Let me 
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reflect— Preparation is a continued duty, 
and never to be intermitted till time shall 
he swallowed up in eternity—Preparation 
for eternity! Itisan awful thought, for T 
am called upon not only to prepare my- 
self, but others for a removal to a happier 
fold.” P. 16. 
On the Nature of Spiritual Effusion. 
** Since the days of the Effusion of the 
Holy Spirit in a miraculous manner on the 
primitive teachers and preachers of the 
Gospel, the gift is of an ordinary nature, 
and although I have no doubt but that the 
mind of every Minister, and indeed of 
every good man who prays for its assist- 
ance, is illuminated by the Spirit, and by 
it is enabled to fulfil the important duties 
of his calling, I cannot perceive from the 
interpretation of any words of the Scrip- 
ture, that in preaching the Gospel, or ad- 
dressing my prayers to my God, I have rea- 
son to expect an extraordinary gift of the 
Spirit, or any immediate inspiration of 
particular words or expressions, which he 
may be supposed to dictate, That high 
feelings of piety, and warm aspirations af- 
ter heaven may accompany our devotions 
will not be denied. ‘They aren many in- 
stances the kind signals of acceptance at 
the throne of Grace. But even these must 
bereceived with caution lest they eugender 
pride or presumption. May God deliver 
me from such delusion.” P, 33. 


The Authority and Sanctity of the 
Priesthood. 


“ The sanctity which I would attribute 
to this sacred institution, is neither super- 
stitious nor mysterious.—I would not be 
thought to throw around it such hidden 
virtue, as would deceive the ignorant, or 
attract the notice of the designing.” P, 
122, 

* There is an authority in the Priesthood, 
but it is the authority of a pastor over his 
flock; it is the authority of a father over 
his family. It is the authority of benevo- 
lence, not of constraint. It is an autho- 
rity growing out of situation, and founded 
on duty ; an authority which in many in- 
stances, men of superior attainments or 
mental endowments, may be supposed 
to possess, when delegated to superintend 
an important charge. When derived from 
a pure source, and directed to a pure end, 
such an authority never can be dangerous.” 
P. 123. 


Their Duties and Difficulties. 
“ There are many difficulties of situa- 
tion to which we are and have been called, 


known only to those who are admitted 
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into the sacred fellowship of the Gospel 
Ministry. To these we must oppose not 
worldly power, not worldly wisdom ; nei- 
ther must we give way to the torrent by 
unbecoming courtesy or degenerate weak- 
ness....If we are true to ourselves, and 
to that commission which we hold, we 
shall fiud the sword of the spirit and the 
shield of faith a more powerful defence 
than the spear and buckler of the warrior, 
Indeed, if these are not our weapons, we 
can conquer with no other, we mistake 
our office, and lose the advantage of our 
station. And as for those who oppose 
our Ministry, and yet pretend to honour 
that authority upon which it rests, we re- 
ply that they are inconsistent in their own 
conclusions, and fall under’ the censure of 
our blessed Saviour, when he sent forth 
his 70 Disciples to begin the great work of 
conversion.” P, 128. 
“Tt is our duty to endeavour to con- 
vince those who are in error by every 
strong though temperate measure of con- 
viction: when 1 say strong, 1 mean ra- 
tional and scriptural argument ; and when 
I say temperate, I mean to exclude all 
bigotry and persecution for opinion’s sake 
iu my manner and conduct.....1 engage 
ex animo to be ready with all faithful dili- 
gence to banish and drive away ali erro- 
neous and strange doctrines contrary to 
God's word. This implies an active zeal 
in repelling the incursions of an enemy. 
As the parochial Minister is here addressed, 
though an active zeal be required of him, 
it must be a zeal according to knowledge, 
a well-ordered zeal, a zeal within the li- 
mits of his duty.....We are to have re- 
spect to times and circumstances, not to 
excite irritation or provoke resentment, 
‘a word spoken in due season how good 
is it.’ (Prov, xv. 23.).... This does not im- 
ply that we are to become time servers in 
conduct ; but in condescension to the va- 
rious tempers and dispositions of those 
whom we wish to convince of the danger 
of their error, to take such opportunities 
of instruction as may be most favourable 
for that purpose.....Our Congregations 
consist of persons of a variety of dispositions, 
as well as of a variety of principles on which 
they act. It is this which renders our 
duty difficult.....If we are injudicious in 
the choice of seasons, we mar our own in- 
tentions—our duty is to follow where 
circumstances lead.” P. 126. 196, 197. 


Upon the Dissemination of the 
Scriptures. 

“ A dissemination of the Scriptures has 
been justly called the bulwark of the Re- 
formation. In no age of the Church siace 
} 
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that period has this been more warmly felt 
than in the present. May the consequence 
be as sure—not to promote dissent, but 
to consolidate those glorious principles, 
which, founded on the true interpretation 
of Scripture, are calculated to bring forth 
fruit unte everlasting life. The 6th Ar- 
ticle of our Church, expresses so clearly 
her sense of the sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures for salvation, that the scape of 
this question must be very manifest. There 
are believers who add tradition, There 
are believers who adopt new fancies from 
a supposed immediate inspiration: but 
this is not the Gospel; this is not to be 
found in any passage of Holy Writ. Va- 
rious opinions doubtless have been found- 
ed on the Bible, and various errors have 
been propagated by the wild imaginations 
of men: but it is not to the Bible we 
must impute the fanlt. The spots upon 
the sun’s disk, though visible to the eye, 
form no constituent part of that luminous 
and glorious body. The obscuration arises 
from the earthy particles which arise be- 
fore it; and thus the Bible by means of 
false interpretations, 


“ ¢ Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of its beams.—’” P, 190. 


Upon the Superiority of the Church 
of England. 


“ I believe the establishment of the 
Chureh of England both in doctrine and 
discipline, as far as I am able to judge, and 
according to my best judgment, to ap- 
proach the nearest to the primitive model. 
Since the day of my ordination I have read 
frequently on the subject, and I have stu- 
died the different passages of the Scrip- 
ture which bear upon it, but I have met 
with nothing to alter my opinion—I am 
aware that many good men have adopted 
different sentiments of Church government 
—so far as they profess their belief of it in 
sincerity, the character of a Christian in- 
duces me not to condemn their motive, 
though I do not approve their discipline. 
To his own master every man standeth or 
falleth.” P, 189. 


On promoting Peace. 


“I know no better method of promot- 
ing it than by preaching peace through 
Jesus Christ : peace to him that is near, 
peace to him that is afar off—peace in the 
divine promises by the means of faith and 
obedience—a diligent maintenance of this 
peace will comprehend the interests and 
comforts of my own flock as well as those 
general regards which | ought to feel for 
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the flock of Christ which is scattered 
abroad. It is a great consolation to a pa- 
rish Minister to reflect, that after many 
years of service he has never been person- 
ally concerned in any parish disputes, 
either for the preservation of his ownrights 
or otherwise. Those who have necessarily 
been so engaged I do not condemn but 
pity. But never let us aggravate such of- 
fences by compromising our situation, If 
we possess a Ciiristian heart we shall know, 
as well as the philosopher, both how to 
bear and to forbear. The world is gene- 
rally at the bottom of such disputes. At 
the same time I would not betray that 
trust which is committed to me for fear of 
disturbing a false peace which no duty com- 
pels me to support. Modesty would pro- 
mote my cause, but timidity would betray 
itself.” P, 207. 


Upon the Silence kept for a Space 
when the Congregation are de- 
sired secretly to pray. 


“ The awful silence of the Church at the 
time of my ordination, the presence of the 
Bishop, and the solemnity of the occasion, 
made a sensible impression upon my mind 
—every heart was occupied in secret 
prayer—there appeared to be but one 
heart and one soul. My prayer, I trust, 
was offered with humble supplication for 
all those requisites of a Christian Minister 
.... May every candidate for Hely Or- 
ders use them to his soul’s advantage. May 
my prayer at this silent evening hour when 
the day is melting into darkness, be pre- 
sented before the throne of grace for all 
those who are now preparing their minds 
for an admission into the sacred offices— 
may the blessing of God favour their 
studies and meditations—may the same 
blessing rest upon my own. ‘The duties of 
a Minister of the Gospel are progressive, 
and his meditations and studies should 
never end till the grave closes upon him 
here, and prepares the way for an endless 
contemplation hereafter.” P. 213. 


We shall close our extracts with 
the Reflection which eoncludes the 
Second Part relating to the Offices 
for Priests. 


“ T have travelled a long way forward in 
the path of human life—yet a few more 
evenings and mornings, and in the ordinary 
course my journey will be accomplished. 
Amongst my happiest moments have been 
those spent in reflections on the duties of 
my office. But whilst I truly lament my 
imperfections in the execution of them, a 
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gleam of comfort and consolation breaks 
in upon my mind, even in the attempt to 
erect a beacon for those travelling through 
the same country. I cannet but expe- 
rience a strong feeling when I see young 
and interesting candidates setting forward 
on the same road, and particularly when I 
behold one and more than one, who claim 
my warm attention and most affectionate 
prayers.” P. 246. 

These extracts have extended to 
a much greater length than we in- 
tended, but we knew not where to 
draw the line of curtailment, and 
we commit them to our pages trust- 
ing that they will be read by every 
class of our readers with equal in- 
terest and pleasure. We could have 
wished indeed to have left a space 
for enlarging upon some points inti- 
mately connected with and naturally 
arising from the subject before us ; 
but we must leave to future oppor- 
tunities a more perfect develope- 
ment of our opinions, making, for 
the present, but a momentary com- 
ment upon those which strike us as 
the most prominent features ; viz. 
the arduous task imposed upon our 
Bishops, and the incalculable be- 
nefits the Clergy would derive from 
a cordial and zealous co-operation 
of their lay parishioners. 

That in a Church Establishment, 
comprising upwards of 10,500 be- 
nefices, some incumbents should 
be found sleeping at their posts, 
ought not to create surprise, though 
the contemplation of such exam- 
ples must naturally excite grief in 
every pious mind. These are the 
rotten pediments round which the 
avowed dissenter and the secret 
enemy of our Establishment rally, 
in the hopes of subverting out 
foundation and humbling us to 
the dust. Before we discuss with 
our enemies the conduct of these 
weaker brethren, and the blame 
frequently cast upon our Bishops 
for admitting them within the 
pale of the Sanctuary, we would 
refer to that part of Mr. Brewster's 
work which treats upon the precau- 
tionary measures adopted to guard 
against intraders, When our op- 
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ponents can shew us an Establish- 
ment, fortified as our’s is, by tes- 
timonials public and private, from 
parishioners, from colleges ; backed 
and countersigned Ixy the most re- 
spectable beneficed Clergymen in 
the neighbourhood, then again sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny of our eccle- 
siastical superiors, who in addition 
examine every candidate as to his 
classical and theological attain- 
ments, then let the dissenting Mi- 
nister, who is without guilt, cast the 
first stone against the Bishop, whose 
opinion regulated by the documents 
before him, having ‘‘ enquired of 
them and thought them to be wor- 
thy,” proceeds to ordination. At 
all events the dissenters from the 
Church of England, are the last 
who ought to complain of too easy 
an admission to the ministry; a 
body of people, who, a few years 
ago, made the land re-echo with 
their complaints, and overwhelmed 
the legislature with petitions, be- 
cause a measure was submitted to 
parliament, requiring that none 
should be allowed to preach or pro- 
fane the Gospel (and who that has 
heard the illiterate rhapsodies of ig- 
norant fanatics of the lower orders, 
will reproach us for using so harsh 
a term) unless upon application to 
the magistrate for a licence, they 
produced a testimonial signed by 
any six persons, no matter who or 
what, of their own persuasion, be 
that persuasion, good, bad, or in- 
different, declaratory of their ap- 
probation of the bearer’s inten- 
tions, 

‘We can spare but a few words 
upon the second point: the bene- 
fits the Clergy would derive from 
the zealous co-operation of their lay 
parishioners. And here, again, we 
would refer our readers to the 
eloquent and affecting appeal in 
our Ordination Service to a con- 
gregation at large, imploring their 
sympathy, their prayers, and their 
good will, We hope none of our 
clerical friends will be offended, or 
accuse us of detracting from the 
dignity of the high office of the Mi- 
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nistry, if we say, that however high 
may be the ‘* vantage ground” on 
which they stand, the soil will be 
comparatively sterile and unconge- 
nial, unless the laity lend a friendly 
helping hand to animate their re- 
spective Pastors with acdditional 
zeal. Deeply, indeed, is that Mi- 
nister to be pitied, who pursues his 
lonely weary way within the sphere 
of a heartless, or a lukewarm pa- 
tron ; little does that patron know 
the minchief he occasions, by with- 
holding the full strength of his sup- 
port and influence. Under such a 
patron, the respect due to the 
Church considered as an integral 
part of our constitution, must day 
by day evaporate, and the warning 
voice even of a zealous and able 
Minister, may prove but as sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal, 
which palleth on the ear, and soon 
shall be heard no more. 


oe 


Harmony and Co-operation among 
the Clergy of the Established 
Church, recommended, in a Ser- 
mon, preached June 3, 1819, in 
the Parish Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Coventry, at the Visita- 
tion of the Rev. and Ven. Charles 
Buckeridge, D.D. Archdeacon 
of Coventry. By the Rev. George 
Chandler, LL.B. late Fellow “of 
New College, Oxford ; Rector of 
Southam, Warwickshire ; and do- 
mestic Chaplain to his Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry. Rivingtons. 1819. 


Tue title of this discourse will be 
sufficient to recommend it to many 
of our readers: and we therefore 
shall present them with its principal 
contents, 

From 1 Cor. xii. 31. and xiii. 1. 
the author, after some introductory 
remarks, takes occasion to ob- 
serve: 


“ That it is to be feared the more excel- 
lent way, recommended by the Apostle to 
his Corinthian converts, may still be point- 
ed out with advantage to the present gene-~ 
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ration; and there is still too mzch occasion 
to urge the vast superiority of charity over 
every other spiritual gift. In speaking of 
any dangers that menace our Chuich, let 
it not be thought ungracious to touch only 
on those, which may appear to arise from 
within, It is done from no want of ten- 
derness or respect toward that Church ; 
but because it is against such dangers that 
we are able to secure ourselves by other 
means, than by impotent expressions of 
alarm or complaint. In adverting to the 
signs of the times, I think it will be ac- 
knowledged that they are marked by a fa- 
tal disuniou among the members of the es- 
tablishment. Some clouds which appeared 
pregnant with ruin to our Church, if not to 
Christianity itself, have happily rolled 
away. ‘The minds of men are more gene- 
rally awakened to the truth and importance 
of religion. Our Church has aroused her- 
self tu a more zealous and energetic dis- 
charge of her high functions. But, while 
a larger portion of the public attentionhas 
been directed toward religious concerns, it 
has unfortunately happened at the same 
time that a contrariety of sentiments on 
some questions of religion has also prevail- 
ed. Still more unfortunate it is, that the 
advocates of either side, in maintaining 
their several opinions, conceive they have 
the exclusive warrant of the authorized for- 
mularies of our Church. Most of all it is 
to be lamented, that many are disposed to 
accuse their opponents of blindness, be- 
cause they cannot see with their eyes ; and 
to regard them with hostile sentiments as 
the wilful and corrupt adversaries of the 
truth. 

“Tt will be readily seen that I allude to 
the much-agitated points, which may be 
most conveniently, if not most correctly, 
expressed under the general term of the 
Cilvinistic coutroversy,—with all the train 
of debatable questions, half-religious, and 
half-political, that are appendant to it.— 
But, believe me, my reverend brethren, my 
observation is only general ; I do not mean 
to make the slightest allusion to any parti- 
cular persons or occurrences; or to the 
advocates of one side more than the other. 
Still less is it my intention to plunge my- 
self or my hearers into the depths of these 
unfathomable questions, Even if the time 
would permit, and I had the vast learning 
and abilities indispensably requisite to en- 
counter the difficulties of these subjects, I 
would studiously abstain from them. On 
the contrary, my purpose is humbly to re- 
commend a more rare and cautious recur- 
rence to them. Or if, as perhaps may be 
true, it is neither advisable for us to hold a 
perpetual silence on these points, nor pos- 


sible there should be an entire unanimity 
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of sentiments on them, when discussed,— 
I would at least reconmmend to those, who 
disenss them, a spirit of conciliation and 
furbearance toward others, who see them 
in a different point of view trom themselves. 
In a word, I would point out that more 
excellent way of Charity, without which, 
though they may speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, the Apostle pronounces 
them to be no more than sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal. 

“The chief arguments against a spirit of 
acrimonious controversy in canvassing these 
questions arise from two considerations ; 
First, that it is injurious to religious bodies 
in general ; Secondly, that it is unnecessary 
in this particular stance.” P, 10. 


The former position is briefly and 
satisfactorily maintained; and the 
latter is supported in the following 
terms : 


“ T have now therefore to argue, in the 
second place, that on these points dogma- 
tism is unnecessary. Jt is well known that 
the debatable ground is principally formed 
by the abstruse questions of Predestination, 
Conversion, Grace, Original Sin, Free Will, 
and Final Perseverance. Now, if on these 
points it should be necessary to state the 
opinion of an humble individual, I have no 
hesitation in professing I know no autho- 
rity that compels my assent to what are 
commonly called the Calvinistic doctrines, 

dut, with the limited faculties that we pro- 
fess, and obscure as are the intimations on 
these subjects in Scripture, it might be 
rash to assert with positiveness that they 
are altogether unfounded in truth, It 
should also seem that to impute nothing but 
blindness to those, who believe they disco- 
ver them in Scripture, is to cast an un- 
grateful reflection on some of the most 
learned and pious men, who have adorned 
the cause of Keformation at home and 
abroad. Certainly we have no warrant 
for such rashness of censure in the prescrib- 
ed formularies of our Church, which ap- 
pear to be eminently impartial and tole- 
rant on these points, But on this subject 
T prefer to shelter myself behind the shield, 
the sevenfold, the impenetrable shield of 
the great Horsley. He says to his Clergy 
of St. Asaph *, ‘ Upon the principal points 
in dispute between the Arminians and the 
Calvinists, upon all the points of doctrine 
characteristic of the two sects, the Church 
of England maintains an absolute neutra- 
lity ; her articles explicitly assert nothing 
but what is believed both by Arminians 
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and Calvinists.’ And afterwards, ‘ There 
is nothing to binder the Arminian and the 
highest Supralapsarian Calvinist from walk- 
ing together in the Church of England aad 
Ireland as friends and brothers, if they 
both approve the discipline of the Church, 
and both are willing to submit to it.’ Itis 
indeed difficult to refrain from transcribing 
the whole ofthe concluding part of that ad- 
imirable Charge ; but I must forbear in or- 
der to observe that if there be one point 
in ecclesiastical history, that now seems to 
be placed beyond the reach of farther 
question or controversy, it is that the 
founders of our Church intended to open 
her communion to Protestants of several 
denominations ; and therefore except on 
points unequivocally decided in Scripture, 
couched the declarations of her faith in ex- 
pressions of considerable latitude and com- 
prehension. Why then should we be pe- 
remptory, where our Charch has allowed 
scope for difference of opinion? Why 
should we accuse of departure from her 
pale those, who, within her pale, walk in a 
different path from ourselves? Why, in 
our fondness for what we conceive the pre- 
ferable system, should we deny all force to 
arguments that lie on the opposite side? 
Why should we persist in charging on those 
who maintain thein a meaning, which they 
expressly disavow ? Why should we seek 
our favourite topics of discussion in points, 
which can never on this side of the grave 
be satisfactorily settled, and which have no 
tendency to edification and brotherly 
love? Why should we prefer to dwell on 
points, in which we differ frem our bre- 
thren, rather than on those, in which we all 
agree? Why, above all, should we with- 
draw the right-hand of fellowship from 
them, and refuse to act in concert in mat- 
ters, in which we have a common and an 
equal interest,—not perceiving that we all 
alike, though perhaps by a different pro- 
cess, endeavour to promote the glory of 
God and of our Lord Jesus Christ? 

“ Althongh it be the just pride of the 
Church of England that it call no man on 
earth master; although it has been truly 
and well said *, ‘ It is not Lutheran ; it is 
not Calvinistic ; it is not Arminian; it is 
Scriptural; it is built upon the Apesties 
and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner stove ;’ yet if there be one 
man, whom it is more especially bound to 
regard with filial respect and deference, it 
is the venerable and apostolical Cranmer. 
In spite of some human weaknesses ; al- 
thougli he could not in every respect sur- 
mount the spirit of the times on which he 
was cast ; still, on the whole, it would be 
difficult to select a more complete model 
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for the imitation of English Churchmen. 
He appears to have been a man, whom 
an especial Providence raised up and en- 
dowed with the very talents and qualities, 
and in the very proportion and degree, re- 
quisite for the singularly critical period 
when he lived. It may be questioned 
whether any other individual of his time 
could have accomplished the arduous task 
that devolved on him. A less flexible 
temper might have lost for him the favour 
of his capricious and sanguinary master, 
and thus have nipped the Reformation in 
its very bud. A less sincere attachment to 
the new doctrines might have fixed upon 
the nation, then almost equally divided be- 
tween two opinions, the galling yoke of 
Rome. A less enlightened spirit might 
have led him to entangle his infant Church 
in the dark and devious mazes of fanaticism. 
But what has particularly induced me at 
present to mention the name of Cranmer is 
his known abhorrence of exclusive mea- 
sures. His favourite object was compre- 
hension *, In the patronage which he be- 
stowed ; in the writings which he avowed ; 
in the formularies which he either com- 
posed, or revised and digested ; all breathes 
a desire to collect the straggling flocks of 
Protestants into one ample and secure fold. 
Thus steadily fixing his eye on the polar 
star of moderation, he steered the frail 
bark, that held the fortanes of the English 
Church, safe through all the perils of his 
stormy day, avoiding with admirable skill 
on the one side and on the other, the rocks 
of superstition and fanaticism.” P. 16. 


The sermon concludes with an 
exhortation to follow the example of 
this truly great man, and with an 
amiable statement of the pleasure 
which the preacher would derive 
from success in his attempt at con- 
ciliation. We trust that the obser- 
vations which it is incumbent upon 
us to subjoin, will not lead him to 
suppose that we are hostile to his 
plan; they are only intended to 
shew that it is not so easy as he 
imagines. 

An offer to hold the balance be- 
tween contending religious sects, 
has some resemblance to an arbi- 
tration between man and wife. In 
the latter case, the fate of the um- 
pire is notorious and lamentable. 
If he succeeds in producing one 
hollow reconciliation, which com- 
monly: will vanish in a month ; it is 





“¢ ® Tomline’s Refut, of Calvinism, p. 590,” 


“ * See Strype, particularly p. 407.” 
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at the price of two hearty quarrels 
which will last for his hfe. It is 
in vain to blame the domestic per- 
verseness Of his friends ; all the mis- 
chief will be attributed to his own 
well meant, but indiscreet interfer- 
ence. And if the anti-controver- 
sialist should have no better sue- 
cess in the object on which his 
pains are bestowed, will it be fair 
to assert that his conduct has been 
above all censure, and that theolo- 
gical implacability has been the sole 
cause of his disappointment? By 
answering this question in the atlir- 
mative, we should take upon our- 
selves to maintain, that while the 
contending parties are notoriously 
subject to various faults and frail- 
ties, the mediator who agrees wiih 
neither of them, is an absolute pat- 
tern of perfection. Whereas he is 
obviously as liable to err as the 
generality of mankind ; and the con- 
duct which he pursues, will require 
more judgment, impartiality, and 
temper, than the generality are ac- 
customed to exert. The feebleness 
of our nature accompasies us on 
whichever side of the street we 
walk; nor are we permitted to es- 
cape from it by stepping into the 
middle, Let it not be thought then, 
that in refusing to accept an offer 
of mediation, either party mani- 
fests a wish for perpetual hostili- 
ties, or shews any intentional dis- 
respect for the proposed mediator. 
It is not disrespectiul to doubt his 
qualifications for the task ; because 
probably there is no one by whom 
they are possessed, It is not how- 
ever meant to apply these remarks to 
Mr. Chandler; who has stated his 
opinion in the most unassuming 
tone, and shews no disposition to 
take upon himself the office of an 
umpire. But we believe that the 
spirit of moderation on the whole, 
is upon the increase ; and we should 
deplore any event by which its in- 
fluence might bé diminished. That 
it would be materially diminished 
by a premature attempt at reconci- 
liation, is a poiut upon which most 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 8, 
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men will agree ; aud this should be 
remembered, both when we are en- 
deavouring to narrow the breach, and 
when we are dissatisfied with others 
who are less active in the under- 
taking. 

The plan to be generally adopted 
is certainly that which ir. Chandler 
so ably recommends; abstinence 
from all unnecessary allusion to dis- 
puted points; a candid admission 
of the merits of our opponents, and 
a combination wherever it is pos- 
sible in support of the common 
cause. These are the acknowledged 
principles of Chrisiian forbearance ; 
they may easily be understood; and 
never ought to be forgotten. But 
the diiiculty consists in reducing 
them to practice; and to this diffi- 
culty Mr. Chandler has made little 
or no allusion, We shall attempt 
ona future occasion to supply the 
deficiency, but for the present, we 
must confine ourselves toa few brief 
observations. There are limits be- 
yond which error must not go unr®- 
buked ; and where shall these limits 
be placed? Shail we say, like the 
author before us, of the Calvinistic 
doctrines, “ that it might be rash to 
assert with positiveness that they 
are altogether unfounded in truth,” 
and thus produce an apparent but 
not a real unanimity? Or shall we 
declare our own opinions in a more 
decided form ; and leave the Calvin- 
ist at liberty to fo low our example? 
It this cannot be done without bit- 
terness and strife, will it be mure 
possible to adopt the other course 
without compromising the truth ? 
Discourses from the pulpit are im. 
properly controversial, when they 
initiate a congregation into disputes 
to which it has been hitherto a stran- 
ger, or when they warn it agaist 
dangers from which it has nothing 
to apprehend. But the duty will 
be very different uuder ditterent cir- 
cumstances: and the introduction 
of a new error, or the revival of an 
old one, does not mere'y justiiy, but 
demands a refutation. this ap- 


plies to whichever side of the ques- 
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tion we adopt, for neither party can 
be required to sacrifice the truth, 
and we take it for granted that they 
both believe the truth to be with 
them. Mr. Chandler will perhaps 
blame us for laying so much stress 
on a truism. But it is a truism 
which can hardly be reconciled 
with the plan which he adopts 
—it requires us to state our opi- 
mons upon every important question 
in terms far more explicit than those 
in which he renounces Calvinisin. 
While he calls upon our controver- 
sialists to moderate their tone, to do 
justice to the motives and talents of 
their adversary, and not to charge 
each other with holding tenets that 
are unequivocally disclaimed, he 
gives them salutary advice, and they 
can comply with it if they please. 
But if he requires them to confess 
that they have no confidence in the 
accuracy of their own opinions, he 
makes a demand which will never be 
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complied with; and which if it 
could possibly be successful would 
be far from advantageous. Where 
would it be practicable to stop? 
Would not the Unitarian expect 
also to be told that “it might be 
rash to assert with positiveness that 
his notions were altogether unfound- 
ed in truth?” Would not the 
Deist prefer a similar claim? and 
by what satisfactory distinction 
could that claim be rejected ? 
However plausible, and however 
amiable a plan of conciliation may ap- 
pear, but one opinion can be formed 
of it, if it lead to consequences 
such as these. And we trust there- 
fore that Mr. Chandler will recon- 
sider a proposal, of which the ob- 


iectionable parts might perhaps be 
J l 


removed by a more accurate form 
of expression ; but which in its pre- 
sent form will tend to diminish the 
success of his labours, if not to ren- 
der them altogether vain, 
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Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


Very favourable accounts have 
been received from Quebec of the 
proceedings of the Diocesan Com- 
mittee for the province of Lower 
Canada; and a letter dated January, 
1819, has arrived from the Rev. 
John Hauitayne, joint Secretary to 
the Calcutta Diocesan Committee. 
He stated that the Report for 1818, 
would be shortly dispatched to En- 
gland, and would shew that the 
Committees in the East were ac- 
tuated on all occasions by a kindred 
spirit with that which characterizes 
the parent Society. With respect 
to the establishment of native 


Schools, the most important fea- 
ture m the recent proceedings of the 
Committee, Mr. Hautayne confirms 
the accounts formerly given of the 
probable eilects of that measure. 


The amoust of donations received 
on the School account, is Sicca ru- 
pees 12,705, and of Annual Sub- 
scription 4,127. Upwards of 200 
children were receiving instruction 
when he wrote; and two other 
schools were to be opened in the 
course of that month. The demand 
for the Society’s Bible was increas- 
ing. 

A considerable parochial collec- 
tion has been made in Halifax, for 
supplying the parish with Bibles, 
Testaments, Prayer Books, and other 
religious books; and the Diocesan 
Committee have received large or- 
ders for books from St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, and from Prince Ed- 
ward's Island: the Committee have 
also applied for a stock for their 
own use, and the Society has com- 
plied with their request; and or- 
dered the books to be immediately 
sent out. 
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The plan of a Sunday School for 
girls upon the national system, to 
average about 100 children of the 
British civil and military inhabitants 
of Valetta, has been submitied to 
his Excellency General Maitland, 
governor of Malta, by the Chap- 
lains to the government and to the 
forces, Mr. Le Mesurier and Mr. 
Miller; upon their joint representa- 
tion of their utter inability to raise 
the funds necessary for procuring a 
suitable supply of books, a very li- 
beral grant has been made by the 
Society, of Bibles, Testaments, 
Prayer Books, Psalters, and Na- 
tional Society School Books. 


Church Building Society, 


Two anonymous benefactions of 
five hundred pounds each, have 
been lately received by this Society. 
One of these was sent to the office 
under the signature of E. N.; the 
game munificent hand which last 
year transmitted the sum of 500/. 
to the Treasurer of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Clergy Orphan Society. 

A benetaction of 200/. has also 
been presented by A. D. to this So- 
ciety. We subjoin a circular letter 
to Archdeacous, which will shew the 
nature of the assistance which the 
Society requests from the genera- 
iity of the Clergy. 

Rev. Sir, 

In obedicnce to the Resolution of a Ge- 
neral Court of the Clergy Orphan Corpo- 
ration, Lam to solicit the favour of your 
contributing, in such manuer as you may 
deem expedient, to make known in your 
archdeaconry the existence and necessities 
of that iastitution. 

The general objects of this appeal will 
he sufficiently explained in the public Ad- 
dress, of which [have now the honour to 
transmit to you a packet; and it is the 
hope of the Committee, that nothing far- 
ther can be necessary to induce your kind 
exertions in behalf of the society; but in 
preferring this request for your assistance 
in the circulation of the paper, I am par- 
ticularly directed to state, that it is their 
wish to avoid any inconvenient call upon 
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those Ministers of the Church who are al- 
ready pressed by charitable and other 
claims to the full extent of their means, 
and to limit, as mach as may be, the appli- 
cations for pecuniary aid to the more opu- 
lent among the Clergy, and weil-disposed 
mewbers of the Laity. 

[I am further directed to inform you, 
that for the liberty thus taken by the Com- 
mittee, the permission of your diocesan 
has been obligingly given 

I have the honvar to be, 
Rev. Sir, 
Your most obedient 
humble servant, 
J.B. Morean, 
Sec. 
20, Great Knight Ryder Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, 
April 5, 1619. 
National Society. 
Extracts from the Eighth Report of the 
Hampshire Society, &c. 

“ In presenting the Eighth Report of 
the Hampshire Society tor the Education 
of the Poor in the principles of the Esta- 
blished Cunrch, to the consideration of 
the public, the General Committee can- 
not but revert with considerable satisfae- 
tion to the second ‘Triennial Meeting, 
which took place at the last Anniversary. 
On that occasion nearly seven hundred 
cluidren were collected belonging to the 
Central School, and other Schools in the 
neighbourhood *; a forcible Appeal was 
made in behalf of the Society by the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford; and, by the libe- 
rality of the Stewards, as well as by the 
additional influx of strangers to witness so 
gratifying a scene, the public interest was 
in variotts ways beneficially excited, anda 
considerable accession obtained to the 
Funds of the Society, the expences of 
wiuch are annuaily encreasing from the 
annual augmentation also in the number of 
Schools in union with the Central Com- 
mittee, It may be recorded with particu- 
lar pleasure, that on all occasions, and on 
ali appeals to their liberality, the princi- 





* © Phe Parisiies from which the Chil- 
dren were sent were Avington, Bishop- 
stoke, Preston Candover, King’s Wor- 
thy, Martyr Worthy, Headbourne Worthy, 
Owslebury, Upham, Durley, Alresford, 
Stoneham, Wonston, and Twyford. The 
expenses of the day were 57/. 18s. 2¢.; 
which sum was raised by Su scription ex- 
pressly for the purpose, without having 
recourse to the general Funds of the Sos 
ciety.” 
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pal Laymen of the Country in general, the 
respective High Sheritis, as well as the 
Mayor and Corporation of the City of 
Winchester, have most readily united with 
the Clegy in promoting the important ob- 
jects of the Society, convinced how inti- 
mately they are blended with the real well- 
being and happiness of the country at 
large. 

“ During the past year few new reguia- 
tions haye The Committee, 
satisfied by experience, and by the conti- 
nued success of their labours, of the hene- 
ficial tendency of those which have hitherto 
been adopted, have rather sought steadily 
to continne the same rules, than to at- 
tempt alterations which might be uncer- 
tain in their result, The appointment of 
regular Visitors to the School,— the weckly 
and other periodical Examinations,—the 
Annual Engniry into the character of the 
eider Children who have quitted the Cen- 
iral School, and Rewards to the most de- 
serving,—the instruction of the Boys and 
Girls in Church Psalmody by the Assistant 
Urganist, Mr. Matthews ;—these are all 
poiuts of considerable importance, and the 
sume attention continues to be paid to 
tliem as there has been from their original 
adoption, The result naturally corres- 
ponds with the anxious wishes of the Com- 
mittee, and rewards the exertions of the 
Superintendants, Mr. Webb and Mrs, 
Dunn —the numbers at the Central School 
having encreased, and the progress of the 
Children, as well as their general disci- 
pline, being satisfactory to the regular as 
well as to occasional Visitois. 

“* A just tribute of respect is due to the 
Ladies, who have, in regular succession, 
continued to devote their time and atten- 
tiou to the Girls’ School. From accidental 
circumstances the number of the Ladies’ 
Committee has been much diminished, and 
te requisite attendance proportionably en- 
creased; it is therefore earnestly hoped 
that other Ladies may be induced to assist 
us Visitors, and to devote a small portion 
of their time to an employment so hene- 
volent, and of such incalculable im:port- 
ance to the temporal and eterna! welfuie of 
the rising generation, 

“ An opportunity having offered for pur- 
chasing the house hitherto rented as a resi- 
deuce for the School Mistress, as well as 
another contiguous to it, and both adjoin- 
ing the School Room; but the purchase 
mioney being considered too large to be 
taken from the general Funds of the So- 
ciety, it was determined to attempt raising 

© portion of it on the following plan, viz. 
"That the money be lent in Shares of 
52. each, and be lent without interest, 


been made, 
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“ That Five Shares, or more if practica- 
ble, be paid off annually, which shall be 
determined by Ballot. 

“ The time of the Ballot to be on the 
First Monthly Committee after Lady-Day, 
and the Shares paid off the Christmas fol- 
lowing, by the Treasurer. 

“ At the death of any Contributor, 
whose Share or Shares shall not be paid off, 
they shall become the property of the So- 
ciety. 

“ This plan was completely successfal, 
and the sum which it was proposed to 
raise, viz. 400/. was soon subscribed, and 
even exceeded; and by the purchase of 
the premises alluded to, the Master and 
Mistress both reside adjoining the School, 
and there are separate Committee Rooms 
for the Ladies and Gentlemen, besides 
many other advantages with regard to the 
general arrangement and good ordey of the 


Two Schools.” P. 3. 

Children. 

“ Winchester, Somborne, and Alres- 
ford Deaneries weccoccccccees 122i 
Andover Deanery ..c..0+-eece00 1056 
Basingstoke and Alton Deaneries .. 1298 
Droxford Deanery ....-..+6: «2... 1715 
Newport Deanery ............-. 769 

Southampton, and Fordingbridge 
TM. ceeding svngeteasae See 
Total 7870 


“ Tt appears on the whole, that last Year 
there were 96 Schools in union with the 
Hampshire Society, and 6879 Children ui- 
der instruction. There are now 109 Scheols, 
and 7870 Children educating in them; mak- 
ing 13 Schools and 991 Children more than 
were reported at the last Annpual Meeting.” 
P, 14 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 


Tue parochial collections have now 
extended through a_ considerable 
part of the kingdom; and we pub- 
lish a list of some of the sums which 
have been transmitted to the trea- 


surer during the last month. The 
gross amount received jis- about 
16,0007. Twenty-seven new mem- 


bers have been added to the list; 
and the following are among the 
principal new donations, 


Donations. 
BGs. OD vs sacs cmeciecnsedaste eee 
Dr. Tngles, Zastom seveccdece..e B & 
The Cloth-workers’ Company .... 21 0 








— 


—— 


et te 
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o mepsernate ee tons cow cegalien 
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Donations. 

Rev. Samuel Settle........200-..£5 0 
tev, Abraliam Jobson, D.D. .... 21 0 
H. H. Hoar ....2.cccccesioss « ¥ @ 
Mercers’ Company 
Mr. Leveson Gower, Hill Street .. 25 0 
Sir Robert Sheffield ........666. 10 O 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury..100 0 
Diocese of Bristol. 

St. Stepliens, 
Chet Chere, GO. occ ccs eeceps 23 
All Saints, ditto ...... eee Tey NEY ome 
St. Peter's, ditto.... - 
St. Maal, GitG..0.. cc cescesscsces ee 
BE FOND, GEO. cnccccctccsssscase « 
St. Pal. and Jac. ditto. .....sse.s+. W 
St. Mary Redcliff, ditto . 7 
St. Thomas, ditto 


eee ainda 


stew eww eres OF 


eecccecvesseseee As 


BYIUNSIOD 6.05 ccc ccc ees ra ware bese ae 
BRTIOIRE caciccrvacecvessecctons Oe 
Sridport... . Cb etamee Be 


Langton Long Blan: If or rd peebeeme nue 
Sturminster ...ccceessccsceseeeses 10 
Symondsbury ..........- 
Steep le with | Tyneha um 
Olveston. 


peosssoece AD 


coccccccsce 13 


Barnes . 
Goadhurst...... ieee deeaeee = aco ae 
URC SE TOR TR CCT eer e , 
St. Lawrence, Thanet.......csceces at 
WOO. cenedndes 
RM: is bodes wr rrr err eT Ti erat 
Bishopsbourm ..-sccesses. soccees 10 
CT ee eT ae | 
OT eee ee 
RIM 6. bas cdKiwrasienenewes 2 
SOUND OGRE oo ccetesiscossssestcsr< TO 
WE, | ds kvcsbocvewineswans SO 
| ee ree eer eee 


sovcssccceccessoes 5% 


POI eis budes s00en oes coccse 38 
PONE: cites ccado nas reere s 
ROG gia pensdicceseees sila Sp it 10) 


Besley cccincvicesies 
ge ee EO TCE : 
me, Chmatee, DORE acc viacccszeess cue. S8 
Hadleizh. a ee 
nn EE EE NS Te eT em 
St. Mary, Dover. . 
Tenterden ..... 
UOTE 
PION fa nes 00d 6s dees cnescas 9 
“le he ERE LE PO 
Bt; Samy THANE. .cciccccese ccvesse B 
Meopham .....cccccsccccccveccce 15 
Croydon ,,... 
BREE Sock sks knGudendat sammie ae 
St. Alphage and St. Mary ........-. 1% 
Wadhurst 


pee eccccee tsoes SF 


sasccceccsancetoases 26 


(ctbnmenwisels beeeens's ae 
Diocese of Carlisle. 
Penrith. ...00sccesssecccccccees 
St, Cuthbert and Scaleby 


£20 


~ ee er eeeeee 21 
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Diocese of Durham. 


Morpeth PR EE 
Berwick ...cccccesccsces cocvcce 10 
Diocese of Gloucester. 
Kingswood ......0..ccccocvccseek ll? 
Stow ...00e- Fisbeehetgrcvatskeen Ee 
Tetbury ...cccccccce 
Chipping Sodbury ....-0+... ese» 11 
Shipton Mayne ...ccc-ceeccceseee 22 
Alderley ..cccces:. 


Diccese of Lic ifiell an l Cove: dry. 


° 
eocccscesce +0 


Wirkswo rth fF Ee RY Prien NE 
ChestesOels 10.440.00:980900%6450000008 
Hanley .rcorccescsessesssscsves OF 


“SPORIU 40.06.0006 6086s cb a ede Oe 
FN ee ne ere ee 1S 
Statlord ... 
WEE iccrcranddwne dion cdakens bebe 
ee Pere 
BOSMIGOR: i.4.464600 00000008 
SOMIIOY nic 505400 i0b scene tnesogs ee 
RORBHBE é.5.c iviscasesaasees 


St. Leonard's, Bridg 


) 
sescecsocecoccesconce OM 


eer 
St. Mary, ditto s.c.ecsccccsece eas SD 
AINCIEY, GAD. 60i9:sce naw sissaieercen 18 
rT Tee eee 
WOR 6 66s cnscadeweedecbams Ie 
St. Mary, Birmingham .........0.. 36 
liam Cpanadegs memes napa ne 
Diocese of Lincoln. 
Husband's Bosworth ......+2-2.000+0£10 
Chaat St, GE 2.66 ccesecsenes 
Dyewell .csccccrccces-cotceseccs 19 
St: Petes MAGE ci c0nssasicstasocss 
GE ocd dtenicccitcesnncaee ae 
Melton Mowbray $6VC4OCb RO SEaOOS 10 
St. Peed, BedieeG icsccscssccevcen I 
Ttstoch errr errrrreera ree Se ee ee 15 
Hemel Hempstead ...........2.-.. 14 
WHEE SSeS nceascets ss cenenn ee 19 
Chesham ...ccccee 
Cottered .....:.. -eR6Edceeee Veke ae 
Gainsborough .... iar 
— Ga eteapat eras eeeaasak 12 


SbSCCCOneccecee Be 
Orton and Twycross .......... vce am 
FIMGOOR: oo. éccedécccceniccatecs 12 
i Perree rr ere rer: mer arr er os a 
Aldenham ....0.0 cescecccoseccs 16 
St. Peter’s, Eastgate .......2cee.e- 15 
SPAMMING 2. cocscececscsissocrsscss OS 
WOODED ks ccdecctéesiesengdssanae OO 
Postini cccccecscvcosscevccecs 
Loudwater Chapel, High Wycombe ot ae 
Wheathampstead ..........0e000+ 15 


Diocese of London. 
Christ Church and St. Leonard’s ....£44 
Edmonton ccccccccccccccscccseces 26 
FaleWOrthh ccccccccdceccesseccecss 
Hillington ...cccccocsccvccocesss 26 
New Brentford CeCe ee sere eerereere a7 
TICRGGM ,.o 0.0000 00s000+ 60-0000-0460.98 93 
1 
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Diverse of Le 
PFeltenham cae cade 
West Ham ...... 


Mauch Hadkam ...0..ccece- 


Romford .... 2.2... smrvgereeee, 20 
Braintree ...... Sata adage 11 
BPORRUGEE 2.0. cocks crccccsecccese 24 
POE vce cGecdsceeeenewen atime Ob 
St. Peter, Colchester .... cee. ° 20 
BOUMNNOR ...c icc cccssccscsesecces 4D 
St Luke, Chelsea ........... sone SE 
Enfield ...... ceese. sasosceccss BY 
Twickenham ........66:. toumecros GF 
Acton... teevbidisuieveoas< SS 
Stoke Newington ....cccecceveces 1} 
Sunbury ; 


St. John, Hampstead danciivdetanwols of 
PER TTELUTECOEe ba Sb Re awe 1 


Hlachney® ...50 wcccscccoee o. 00 e428 
IONE 6 2 i 55a5< Radeds ceeiae 13 
Chipping Barnet.......cece.-ee06 M1 
Chesterford........+ eer ee ere 12 
BOONE oc i devecsccccccvesccsscs 39 
bet PRE TOE ia cumaa ses sie 28 
Kensington.......... erceccocccce 60 


In Lon eek 

Bentinck Chapel... ....cccescccce 64 

ws GES. cccsces — 
PROMO 6.46%, coscne ce.cnneecem Ml 
ie EOE ican canes sneenenes SM 
St. Mary-le-bone...... eneveccaceee Fe 
St. George the Martyr ............ 53 
Pte OPE. ccc ccecccnccceces SD 
Brunswick Coapel ...... cocscccccce 68 
St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row ......157 

Diocese of Rochester. 

Lewisham Church ......cceee. 
Dartmouth Chapel .2........-. 
ee 
Collection at Blackheath 1.2... 5 
St. Nicholas, Deptford ...... cence 20 
nase, eee ee 
Bromley . rrreer 
I ie W5 66 BRE Re cw a ee0e wee kaiente: WE 
MOCCCMNOM  occcs ctccscseeversee 46 
ee, A ees coccese SH 
PE ki Civica dein june enameaiase 
PR éiaicins. <dcr_vdistonantiegsad i 


Diocese til Salisbury. 
Lineham..... bimin« Bide wate kee ware 12 
Sarum St. Thomas ..... ° 
St. Nicholas, Abingdon ........6... 11 


eraser reee erescee 21 


St. Helen's, ditto ....... engealian es 16 
St. John and St. Mary, Des VIZES.... 06 46 
RIE LE SELES IRE 17 
Lamborne ..... i ie ae bestakice | ae 
oe bias, A eee escece 22 
ee ee ree eee 


* Tu onr last number this collection was 
incorrectly stated, the sum of £150, re- 
ported among the donations, being a part 
of the parochial collection, 


Register, 
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Diocese of Salisbury. 
sap helaiag ° vdisaanaiin cel 


. Mary, Reading ...... Sn 
Co PEDOME 6.2 10565 04 060d 0sem bee SEO 


PRQIROMNOEE - 605.40 66 nenccienamee a a 
Chippenham cecccsccccccsece daiein ae 
PEERS 5 cinicnnddoesmbiesanada od 
DORRORIEE diccinreivin in. wesewe cae one 26 
Ry, gi a aah ants) tas i detour paca: OO 
PRO 6 s:ipiccdonbeatong se at 14 
OWE sictanenecemeeinres eames 23 
CE daminnenknwn don eT eT eee 
WEMDUSY ccccesccccetencecoasea 2 


Diceese of Winchester, 
eooecvce . £18 
ip late eae 5 eh 


Lymington.... 
Worthing 


eeeeee 


ee 


PRON. a angmka sm usen eh « mre e oe on 
2 re er ‘ 25 
a eee pence keeees kée dese ae 
ap: ‘field ..+-seseeersereee eee 20 

. George the Martyr, Southwark .. £0 
chia Ee a ee ee teen So 


St. Jo hn’s Chapel, Portsea, seccereas G8 


Bt. Coens, GMO: cicciceccsaceas 1) 
Newelnreh,.... ee re ee 19 
Clapham Church. ........-. scecce OS 
——- Chiapel .....0. cc cccccees 41 
GWpors., occ. cececese coors coee, 15 
OE: aséctdes rep shmbacnhneeea ee 
Lyndhurst ........ Terre TT 
Merton woccccccccsecces covccee. 12 


eer ee Ee 
Ealing..... 
Millbrook 


} 
coccccccccccccccccccos 


Lewes District Commiitce. 
At a General Meeting of the Lewes 
Deanery Committee of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, held at 
Cuckfield, on the 6th day of July, 1819, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
the expediency of establishing a District 
Commitice of the Society, incorporated 
A.D. 1701, for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts; Joseph Baker, 
Esq. Vice-President, in the chair. 

Tie King’s Letter addressed to His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, au- 
thorizing and directing a general collection 
of charity throughont the kingdom, in aid 
of the Society for propagating the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts; the Address of that So- 
ciety ; and its Resolutions respecting the 
establishment of Diocesan and District 
Committees; as also the Letter of the Lord 
Bishop of Caleutta, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Society on the subject of Indian 
Missions, having been read, 

It was nnanimously resolved, 

That the Incorporated Society for 
propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
lias, for more than a century, kept pace 
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with the Society for promoting Cliistian 
Knowledge, from which it emanated, in 
zealous and successtul exertions for the 
diffusion of Christian faith, and Christian 
practice, 

g. Tiat the snecess of its exertions is 
mainly to be attributed, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, to the discretion 
which has ever regulated its zeal. 

3. That, duly considering the surest 
means of effectually instructing and truly 
converting Heathen nations to be atforded 
by the maintenance and advancement of 
Christianity in its utmost purity among our 
own people, settled in their neighbourhood, 
and subjected to their observation; this 
venerable corporation wisely began its mis- 
sionary labours by promoting the ereetion 
of churches and schools ; and providing a 
regular supply of learned and orthodox 
ministers, catechists, and schoolmasters, 
throughout our settlements in North Ame- 
rica; then the most considerable in extent 
and importance among the foreign posses- 
sions of the British crown. 

4. That in no case has the enlightened 
zeal of the Society been more manifest 
than in the selection of such missionaries 
on!y, as could produce unexceptionable 
testimonials of their being competent to 
teach the truths, and qualified to illustrate 
by their example, the precepts of the Gos- 
pel; of their undoubted affection to the 
Government, and of their willing conformity 
to the doctrines and discipline of tlie 
Church of England; and in the appoint- 
ment to each missionary of a fixed station 
for his ministry, where he might enjoy the 
protection of civilauthonty, and the support 
of episcopal direction and superintendence. 

5. That the enlargement and consolida- 
tion of the British empire in India and the 
establishment, with the concurrence of the 
constituted anthorities, of an Episcopal 
chureh in Calentta, formed upon the apos- 
tolical model of the Church of England, 
now presenting the long-desired security 
and encouragement of civil protection and 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; this meeting an- 
ticipates the most beneficial results from 
the meditated extension of the labours of 
the Society to the islands and continent of 
Asia, 

6. That it appears to this Meeting, that 
a more sure foundation for carrying the 
views of the Society into effect, cannot be 
laid, than on the plan suggested by the 
learned and pious Bishop of Calcutta, for 
the erection and maintenance of a Mission 
College in the immediate vicinity of his 
lordship’s residence; for the several con- 
Current purposes 

I. Of training native Christian youth in 
the doctrines and discipline of our Church, 
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in order to their hecoming preachers, cate- 
chists, and schoolmastere ; 

Hi. Of receiving missionaries from Eng- 
land, and qualifying tiem for their new 
ministries, by intuation in the languages, 
customs, laws, aud supeistitions of the 
country ; 

Til. Of affording an opportunity to the 
unenlightened natives fo acguve a know- 
ledge of the Evgtish language, and, free 
from the check too often given by violence 
uiseasonably offered to thei own religious 
preconceptions, to imbibe, at the same 
time, the moral principles and Christian 
feelings of Britons; and 

IV. Of preparing correct and anthorized 
translations of the Bible, and (in subservi- 
ence to aright use thereof) of the Sx rip- 
tural Liturey and Ritual of our Chureh, 
and of the Commentaries of our most 
learned divines, into the several languages 
of the East. 

7. Taat, contemplating the good already 
achieved, and im train to be achieved, by 
the Society, this mecting hats, with no 
ordinary feelings of isfuciton, the ree 
newed efforts which are being made, under 
the sanction of the highest authority, to 
gain an imimeciate supp!v of mouey, and 
to insure a permanent reve ine, adequate 
to the increased and incre... ng demands 
upon its munificence, without detriment to 
the funds already appropriated, and ina 
manner consecrated to the propagation of 
the Gospel in oar American dependen- 
cies 





Sa 


{ 
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&. That, among these means, this meet- 
ing desires to mark with thankfulness the 
facilities atlorded by the Society to the ad- 
mission of new subscribers, as associated 
members, without the forms required, and 
expenses incurred on the election of mem- 
bers into the corporate bo V3 and the 
opportunity allowed for the formation of 
Diocesan and District Committees through- 
out the country. 

9, That, accordingly, a District Comm- 
mittee, to be called The Lewes Deanery 
Commitice of the Society for Propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Purts, be now 
formed in this deanery, and the contiguous 
parishes, under the sanction of the lord 
bishop of the diocese. 

10. That the object of this committee 
be, to make known from time to time, the 
designs, the resources, the cflorts, and the 
sucess of the Incorporated Society, and to 
receive and transmit, through its trea- 
surers, benefactions and subseriptions to 
the Society's treasurer in London. 

11. That this cummittee do consist of 
all the members of the corporate body; of 
all the annual subscribers of qne guinea to 
the Society as associated members; of all 
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annual subscribers of half-a-guinea and up- 
wards to the committee; of all the clergy 
aud others the subscribing members of the 
Lewes Deanery Committee of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowiedge, resi- 
dent, or sojourning within the deanery. 

12. That this committee do meet on the 
same days, and at tle same places, in which 
the latter committee does generally, or 
may at any time be appointed to meet. 

13. That the right hon. the earl of Cui- 
chester, president of the latter committee, 
be respectfully solicited to accept the office 
of president to this committee. 

i4. That the right hon, the earl of Bris- 
tol, the right hon. the earl of Egremont, 
the right hon. the vice-chancellor of Eng- 
land, the hon. David Montague Erskine, 
and the other vice-presidents of the latter 
committee, be likewise requested to accept 
the office of vice-presidents of this com- 
mnittee. 

15. That the secretaries of the latter 
committee be requested to act as secreta- 
ries of tiis committee. 

16. That the rev, Thomas Baker, rural 
dean, rector of Stanmer cum Falmer; the 
rev. Thomas Baden Powell, rector of 
Newick ; and the rev. Dr. Holland, rural 
dean, rector of Poynings ; and such other 
members of the Incorporated Society as 
may now, or hereafter, be resident within 
the deanery, be requested to act as district 
treasurers, 

17. That all subscriptions be considered 
due on the tst day of May in cach year, 
and be paid in advance. 

18. ‘That an annual statement of the re- 
ceipts and expenditure of the committee, 
together with a summary of the receipts 
and expenditure of the Incorporated So- 
ciety, be printed and circulated throughout 
the deanery. 

19. That the foregoing Resolutions be 
forthwith printed, and that copies be trans- 
mitted by the secretaries to the most rev. 
the archbishop of Canterbury, president of 
the Incorporated Society, &c. &c. &c. to 
the right rev. the lord bishop of the dio- 
cese, to the right bon. the president, to 
the venerable the archdeacon of Lewes, 
and to the several clerzy throughout the 
deanery. 

20, That the respectful thanks of this 
meeting be given to the chairman, 


By direction of the general meeting, 
Samvuet HoLvanp, ? 


ROBERT JAMES CARR, P 
> Secretaries, 


Henry PLimcey, § 
J. H. Beaver, 

Depository, Brighthelmstone, 
sth July, 1819. 


{Aue. 


SKETCH OF THE .EISTEDDFOD, 
HELD AT CARMARTHEN. 

This Eisteddfod commenced on Thurs- 
day, the 8th day of July, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve in the forenoon, 
in the great-room of the Ivy-Bush hotel, 
with the sound of trumpet, when a great 
concourse of persons, cousisting of mem- 
bers of the Cambriau Society, bards, and 
musicians, assembled at the given signal, 
all of whom were admitted by means of 
tickets, on which their names were written; 
none beside having the privilege of being 
present. It was hoped, that the president 
of the society, in Dyfed, Lord Dynevor, 
that highly-respected nobleman, whose an- 
cestor, Gruffith ap Nicelas, an illustrious 
pation of the Bards, presided at the great 
Eisteddfod, held at Carmarthen, in the 
year 1451, would he present; but his un- 
avoidable absence in London, unfcrtu- 
nately divappointed the wishes of the so- 
ciety: his lordship was, however, most 
ably represented by the lord Bishop of 
St. David's, whose zeal and well-directed 
exertions on the occasion, were equally 
conspicuous and saccessful. 

The Eisteddfod was opened by the of- 
ficiating president, serrounded by the fol- 
lowing geutlemen, who formed the com- 
mittee of management, viz.: the rev. 
archdeacon Beynon, William Lewes, esq. 
af Liysnewydd, David Davies, esq. M.P, 
Thomas Bowdler, esq. Charles Morgan, 
esq. the rev. Edward Picton, William 
Morgan, esq. the rev. B. Millingchamp, 
the rev. Eliezer Williams, the rev. William 
Morgan, the rev. J. Rees, and other mem- 
bers of the society. ‘The rev. David Row- 
land, secretary, Mr. Edward Williams, the 
rev, Eliezer Williams, the rev. David Ri- 
chards, and Mr. Robert Davies, the judges 
appointed for awarding the prizes for the 
best literary compositions, and several 
bards and musicians, amounting with others 
to about two hundred persons, were pre- 
sent. The business of the meeting was 
opened by the learned and worthy pre- 
late who filled the chair, in a short but 
highly appropriate speech. 

The right rev. chairman then announced, 
that a meeting was held on the 14th ult. 
at lord Dynevor’s house in Loadon, to con- 
sider the propriety of forming a Branch 
Society in the metropolis, to co-operate 
with this, at which several persons of dis- 
tinction from North Wales were present, 
and that it had been thought advisable to 
defer it tillnext year, A letter from lord 
Dynevor, apologizing for his absence, was 
then read. 

Prizes were then adjudged for the poems 
and essays, which were recited by thei 
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respective authors; and the other business 
of the meeting carried on, 

On Saturday, the ceremony of granting 
degrees of proficiency took place. As it 
was necessary that it should be performed 
in the open air, under the sublime canopy 
of heaven, the spot chosen for the purpose, 
was the garden of the Ivy-Bush hotel. 
Eight constituted bards, viz. Mr. Edward 
Williams, the rev. Walter Davies, rev. 
Eliezer Williams, rev. David Richards, 
rev. Daniel Evans, Mr. Robert Davies, 
and Mr. Taliesin Williams, having chosen 
Mr. Edward Williams, as officiating bard 
on the occasion, he commenced the cere- 
mony, by making out a circle with small 
stones, placing a large one in the centre, 
into which circle none but bards were to 
enter. He then took a sheathed sword 
from the sword-bearer, Mr. Thomas Wil- 
liams, who was also a constituted bard, 
which was unsheathed by the several bards, 
standing within the circle, all of them at 
the same time laying hold of the hilt of the 
sword, and the officiating bard, of the 
point of the scabbard. ‘The latter pro- 
ceeded ta state what were the qualifica- 
tions required of a candidate for the de- 
gree of bard; observing, that no one could 
be admitted but through the recommenda- 
tion of some bard present, or by a proof of 
his skill in poetical composition, on exami- 
nation. The ceremony of admission, after 
due recommendation and unanimous ap- 
proval, consisted in the officiating bard 
holding the sword, with the point towards 
himself, and the candidate laying hold of 
the hilt; the former observing at the same 
time to the latter, that, on being admitted 
to this degree, he was under an engage- 
ment, not to do violence to any one with 
the sword. Being admitted, the officiating 
bard invested him with a bine ribbon, 
which he tied round his right arm. When 
all the bards were admitted, the sword 
was placed on the stone in the centre of 
the circle. 

While candidates were admitted to the 
degree of Druids, the sword remained on 
the central stone within the circle, and the 
candidate being duly recommended, his 
qualifications stated, and no objection 
made, he was admitted by the officiating 
bard, who invested him with a white ribbon, 
which was tied round his right arm. Cler- 
gymen, it was observed, were Druids by 
their profession, and, therefore, required 
only the investiture of the white ribbon on 
their admission to the degree. The cere- 
mony of admission to the degree of Ovate, 
or that of a proficient in the sciences, was 
similar to the last, the investiture being with 
a green ribbon, When the several candi- 
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dates had been admitted, the sword was 
taken up, and the bards laying hold of the 
hilt together, while the officiating bard held 
the scabbard, it was returned into the 
same, which concluded the ceremony.— 
The blue ribbon, with which the bard is 
invested, is an emblem of Truth, which it 
is his duty to observe ; tie white, that of 
Innocence, to be observed by the Druid ; 
and the green, that of Science, professed 
by the Ovate. 

In conclusion, the thanks of the meeting 
were given to the lord Bishop of St. David's, 
the officiating president, for the great pains 
he had taken in promoting the interests of 
Cambria, and the ability with which his 
lordship had executed the duties of his 
office during the whole of the Eisteddfod. 
Various gratuities were voted to the harpers 
who had attended ; and the company went 
away very well pleased. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Jung 30. 
IKON COFFINS. 


Mr. Gurney sliewed cause against a 
rule, obtained on a former day by Mr. 
Scarlett, in the case of Bridgman v. the 
Rector and Churchwardens of St. An- 
drew's, Holborn, for a mandamus to oblige 
the rector and churchwardens to permit 
the interment of the wife of a parishioner, 
which had been refused upon the ground 
that the said rector and churchwardens 
had refused interment to the body of the 
deceased in the parish church-yard, be- 
cause in an iron coffin. 

Mr. Gurney produced an affidavit, stat- 
ing that the husband of the deceased, 
amongst other things, had proposed to the 
patentee of the iron coffins, long before the 
decease of his wife, to prepare an iron 
coffin for her; and upon a representation 
from the patentee that some difficulty 
would occur in procuring the interment of 
the deceased in an iron coffin, said to him 
that he might keep her in his warehouse 
for twelve months, until the legal decision 
in this case could be obtained, and he con- 
tended, that the plaintiff could therefore 
allege no injury sustained to his feelings by 
the refusal of interment in a case where the 
interest of the patentee for the manufac- 
ture of iron coffins was more the object 
than any commoli, law right of the plain- 
tiff to demand the interment of the corpse 
of his deceased wife. He admitted that 
by common law the plaintiff had a common 
law right to demand the interment of his 
wife, as a parishioner, in the church-yard, 
according to the usage of the parish, in the 
ordinary way ; but that here the plaintiff 
demanded the interment in a way wholly 
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different from the common usage, namely 
in an iron coffin. The motive of objection 
on the part of the rector and parish officers 
was, that inasmuch as the inhabitants of 
the said parish amounted to 80,000 in 
number, that all had the common 
law right to interment in the church-yvard, 
and that if by any new mode of sepulture 
ary course of decay did not take 


same 


the ording 
place, the eliw 
that the rights of other parishioners to a 
considerable amount weuld be abrogated, 
but more especially by an adoption of 
sepultnre in iron coffins. He stated that 
the defendants had not refused interment 
to the body of the deceased, that the only 
objection offered was to the iron coffin, 


‘h-evard would be so fuil 
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and that the defendants had gone so far as 
to offer to the plaintiffs a wooden coffin, 
for the purpose of interment, but that they 
refused, and insisted upon the right of in- 
terment in the way they chose. He there- 
fore hoped the court would consider this 
question as belonging peculiarly to the 
Ecclesiastical Court, and would refuse the 
mandamus. 

Mr. Scarlett was heard in support of 
the rule, as was Mr. Chitty; but the court 
were of opinion, that although a refusal of 
the common law right of sepalture being 
refused might be a ground for a mandamus 
from that court, the mode of sepulture was 
a question for the Ecclesiastical jursdic- 
tion; and they, therefore, refused therule. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. John Walker, UL B. fellow of New 
College, Oxtord, to the vicarage of Horn- 
church, in the county of Essex; patrous, 
tle warden and fellows of that society. 

Rev. George Swayne, M.A. rector of 
Langridge. Somerset, and fellow of Wad- 
ham College, Oxon, ta the vicarage of 
Hockley, E-sex, vacated by the death of 
the rev. Henry Rigby; patrons, tie warden 
and fellows of that society. 

Rev. Francis Merewether, M.A. to hold 
by dispensation the vicarage of Whitwick, 
together with the rectory of Cole Orton, 
both: in Leicestershire ; patron, right hon. 
C. Bathurst. 

Rev. J. R. Hunton, of Londonderry, 
Yorkshire, appointed domestic chaplain to 
the earl of Coventry. 

Rev. Thomas Mansel, M.A, eldest son of 
sir William Mansel, bart. to be chaplain to 
the Prince Regent. 

Rev. Harry Farr Yeatman, LL. B. to the 
rectory of Stock Gaylard, Dorset. 

Rev. Wm. Hobson, to the rectory of 
Sizeland, Norfolk, on his own petition. 

The dean and chapter of Christ Church, 
Oxtlord, have presented the rev. Herbert 
Randoiph to the vicarage of Marcham, in 
the county of Berks, vacant by the death 
of rev. H. Forester. 

Rev. George Powell, M.A. to the sine- 
cure rectory of Duioe, Cornwail. 

Rev. Henry William Jolmson Beau- 
champ, MA, to the vicarage of Laton, 
with the vicarage of Ersey annexed Wilts; 
patron, earl of St. Germains. 

The right rev. the lord bishop of St. 


Asaph has collated the rev. Edward Ro- 
berts, late curate of Henllan, Denbigh- 
shire, to the rectory of Halkin, Flintshire; 
vice, rev. P. Roberts, deceased, 

Rev. William Wilton Matlow, M.A. pre- 
sented to the vicarage of St, Mary de 
Lode, and curacy of the Holy Trinity. 

Rev. James Garbett, M.A, minor canon 
and prebendary of Hereford cathedral, to 
the vicarage of St. John’s, Hereford. 

Rev. Matthew Hill, B.A. rector of Sut- 
ton, and minor canon of Hereford cathe- 
dral, to the vicarage of Marden. 

Rev. C. Palmer, M.A. to the vicarage of 
Chureham, with the chapel of Bulley an- 
nexed, 

Rev. J. Thackeray, rector of Downham, 
Norfolk, to the living of Hadley, Middle- 
sex, 

Rev. Hugh Owen, minister of St. Ju- 
leans, Shrewsbury, to the rectory of Sta- 
pleton, Salop. 

Rev. Oriel Rey, to the rectory of Wy- 
verstone, Saffolk. 

Rev. Charlies Lloyd, B.D. student of 
Christ Chareh, Oxford, is elected preacher 
to the hon. society of Lincolu’s Inn. 


~~ 
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Cimbpriner, June 25.—The annual 
prizes of filteen guineas each, given by the 
representatives in parliament of this ani- 
versity, to two senior and two middle ba- 
chelors of arts, who shall compose the best 
dissertations in Latin prose, were yester- 
day adjudged as follows :-— 

SENIOR BaCHELors.— Subject, “ Qua- 
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nam fuerit Oraculorum vera indoles ac na- 


tura?” Chas. John Heathcote, of Trinity- 
college. Nosecond prize adjudged. 


Mivvte Bacuerors.—Subject, “ Inter 
veterum philosophorum sectas, cuinam po- 
tissimum tribuendasit laus vere sapientia,” 
Thomas Flower Ellis, of Trinity-college. 
No second prize adjudged. 

July 2. he Porsonian prize for the best 
translation of a passage from Shakspeare 
into Greek verse, was on Tuesday last ad- 
judged to Mr. Horatio Waddington, scho- 
lar of Trinity-college. The subject was 
from Coriolanus, act v. scene 3, part of 
Volumnia’s speech, beginning with “ Thou 
know’st, great son, the end of war's uncer- 
tain ;” and ending with “ Let us shame 
him with our knees,” 

Lord Harvey, eldest son of the earl of 
Bristol, is admitted nobleman of Trinity- 
college, in this university. 

July 5. At eight o’clock on Saturday 
morning, his royal highness the duke of 
Gloucester, chancellor of the university, 
with the princess Mary, his duchess, and 
the. princess Sophia of Gloucester, arrived 
in his royal higtness’s carriages, each with 
six horses; shortly after which, the vice- 
chancellor, the hon. George Neville, heads 
of houses, &c. went in procession from 
Magdalen-lodge to Trinity, to congratulate 
their royal highnesses on their arrival. 

On Sunday sermons were preached at 
Great St. Mary's church by two doctors. 
In the morning, the rev, J. B. Hollings- 
worth, of St. Peter's college, and in the 
afternoon, the rev. T. ‘T. Walmsley, of St. 
John’s-college, before the distinguished vi- 
sitors, who that day dined at Magdalen- 
lodge, where the party consisted of about 
80. After this the royal personages attend- 
ed service at Trinity-college chapel, and 
in the evening gratified the public by walk- 
ing on-Clare-hall Piece, amidst a great con- 
course of visitors and inhabitants of the 
town. In the evening they supped with 
the Bishop of Bristol. On Monday, atter 
a levee, at which the presentations were 
very numerous, the chancellor went to the 
senate in his full robes, accompanied by 
the duchess and princess, and followed in 
procession by the earl of Hardwicke, high 
steward of the university; lord Erskine, 
lord Hervey, and the hon. B. O. Noel. The 
following honorary degrees were conferred : 

The right hon. John Becket, Trinity-col- 
lege, LL. D.; lord Carrington, Magdalen- 
college, LL. D.; lord Braybrooke, Magila- 
len-college, LL. D.; marquess of Buck- 


ingham, Magdalen-college, LL. D.; earl of 


Roseberry, Pembroke-hall, LL. D.; sir 
Thos, B. Lennard, bart. Downing-college, 
M.A.; hon. H. S. Stepford, Trinity-col- 
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lege, M.A.; sir F. Sykes, bart. St. John's- 
college, M.A.; hon, R. J. Eden, Magda- 
len-college, M.A.; Mr. George Nevill, 
Magdalen-college, M.A.; sir H. William- 
son, bart. St. Joln’s-college, M.A.; hon, 
E. G. Moore, St. John’s-college, M.A. ; 
bon. A, Cavendish, Magdalen-college, Vi.A. ; 
hon. G. Spencer, Trinity-college, M.A.; 
sir W. W. Wynn, bart Magdalen-college, 
MA.; hon, S. E. Eardley, Caius college, 
M.A.; hon. A. Calthorpe, Pembroice-hail, 
M.A.; sir Culling Smith, bart. Trinity-col- 
lege, M.A, 

Mr. Charles Hatch, fellow of King’s- 
college, was admitted bachelor of arts ; 
Mr. Beale Post, of ‘Trinity-lhall, bacielor 
in civil law; Mr. Allan Maclean, ef Caius- 
college, bachelor in Physic. 

The following gentlemen of Oxford were 
admitted ad eundtem:—Joln Watts, M.A. 
of University-college ; Edw, John Turnour, 
M.A. of St. Mary-hall; Thomas Snell, 
LL. B. of John’s-college ; and Joln Bart- 
lam, M.A. of Merton-college.—George 
Thorold, of St. Mary-hall, Oxford, was in- 
corporated bachelor of arts. 

After the chancellor had conferred the 
degrees with his usual dignity, Mr. Thomas 
Babington Macauiay, of Trinity-college, 
recited his English poem on Pompeii, 
which had gained the chancellor's gold 
medal, 

On his return, the mayqy and corpora- 
tion waited on his royal lig!iness at Tiinity- 
lodge, and presented an address from that 
body. The royal party then proceeded to 
St. Mary's church, to hear the oratorio of 
Judas Maccabens At the conclusion of 
the part then in performance, “ God save 
the King” was played by the whole band, 
and sung by the choir, 

The royal party, with a number of dis- 
tinguished persons, dined at ‘Trinity-col- 
lege, In the evening their royal highnesses 
attended a concert, which was licid in the 
Haxune ied the 
band, and was ably supported by Messrs, 
Moriand Lindley, Mrs. Salmon, Mad. Bel- 
lochi, and Messrs. Braham, W. Knyvett, 
Bellamy, and Vaughan. They were en- 


cored in most of their songs, and 2000 per 
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sons were present. 

Tuesdav.—This being Commencement 
day, on which the creation of doctors and 
masters of arts take place, a congregation 
was held by the proctors at eight o'clock, 
when they created the masters of arts, in 
order that H. R. H. the chancellor, and 
the illustrious visitors might not be detain- 
ed too long at the usual congregation, At 
ten o’clock, the duke and duchess of Glou- 
cester, with the princess Sophia, went in 
state to the Senate-house, where his royal 
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highness distributed the prizes to Messrs. 
H. Waddington, T. Hall, and Oakes, 
After the creations were concluded, the 
public orator presented the right hon, 
Charles Grant, of Magdalene-college, for 
admission to the honorary degree of doctor 
in civil law, which was conferred upon 
him by his royal highness. Upon leaving 
the Senate-house, their royal highnesses vi- 
sited the public library, the Fitzwilliam 
museum, where they appeared highly de- 





lighted with the magnificent collection of 


pictures and books, 

Wednesday morning, the royal party, 
after having attended an oratorio at King’s 
chapel, departed from the university, and 
proceeded to Audley End, the beautiful 
seat of lord Braybrooke, to dinner. 

Amongst the most numerous and respect- 
able assembly, we noticed the following 
distinguished persons ;—~ 

Lord Hardwicke, high steward ; the vice 
chancellor, marquess of Buckingham, lord 
aud lady Delaware, lord Braybrooke and 
family, sir W. W. Wynn and lady, the ad- 
vocate-general, earl of Roseberry, hon. 
Mr. Eardley, Chas, Grant, Esq. sir Culling 
Smith, le comte Borreuski, le comte de 
Velo, le marquess Cappone, le comte Ci- 
cognara, &c, &c, 

Rev. Jolin Duncalf, of St. Jolin’s college, 
was on Saturday admitted bachelor in di- 
vinity ; Edward Lovell, of Jesus-college ; 
and Edward Polhill, of Trinity-hall, ba- 
chelors in civil law; William Mitchell, 
B.A, of Exeter-college, Oxford, was incor- 
porated of this university; and George 
Valentine Cox, M.A. New-college, and 
Henry Kempson, M.A. of Christ-church, 
Oxford, were admitted ad eundem, 

Masters or Arts, — 'Trinity-college, 
Messrs, Carver, Lefevre, Sowerby, Hall, 
Brand, Becket, Lucy, Blayds, Thornton, 
Pace, Stevenson, Whewell, Hamilton, Hig- 
man, Bromhead, Sheepshanks, Hare, 
Broadley, Foley, Allan, M. Neven, Austen, 
Thompson, Graham, Wrixon, Valentine, 
Ker, Hunton, Elliott, Coghlan, Rice, 
Bradney, Hutcheson, Casborne, M‘Leay. 

St. John’s. Messrs. Carr, Cookson, James, 
Mayor, Carmack, Dunn, Bagge, Cuhes- 
shyre, Whittington, Evans, Fielding, Jones, 

Twopenny, Lee, Helyear, Bushby, Pluck- 
nett, Blunt, Atlay, Powell, Beaufoy, An- 
drews, Rich, Bell, Stock, Lievre, Barton, 
Mossop, Reed, Bourke, Myers, Downes. 

Peter-house. Messrs, Hudsop, Ellis, Har- 
rison, Johnson, and Babbage, 


Clare-hall. Messrs. Holden, Semple, 


Sandford, Haggett, Torreano, Arnold, Sy- 
monds, Dawson, ‘Thorold, Stoddart. 
Pembroke-hall, Messrs, Bolton, Maddy, 
Hardy, Tasker, Collison. 
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Caius-college. Messrs, Jacob, Turnbull, 
Maud, Wragg, Boldero, Jones, Warner, 
Grimwood, Jones. 

Trinity-hall. Messrs. Ebden, Clarke, 
Crossingham. 

Bennet-college. Messrs. Porcher, Lloyd, 
Law, Day, Roberts, Hepworth, Bracken- 
bury. 

King’s-college. Messrs. Daniel Dampier, 
H. P. Dampier, Price, Warner. 

Queen’s-college. Messrs. 'Tattershall, Mi- 
chell. 

Catherine-hall, Messrs. Hopkins, Dixon. 

Jesus-college. Messrs. Seymour, Rey- 
nolds, Grove, Brooke, Turner, Browne, 
Myers. 

Christ-college. Messrs. Graham, Wilson, 
Benson, Whichcote, White. 

Magdalen-college. Mr. Lawson. 

Emmanuel-college. Messrs. Weller, Ar- 
mitage. 

Sidney-college. Messrs. Hayne, Mitchen- 
son, Willis, Jenken. 

July 10. Rev. James Inman, D.D. of 
St. John’s-college, professor of the Royal 
Naval-college, and school of Naval Archi- 
tecture at Portsmouth, was on Friday last 
admitted to the degree of doctor in divi- 
nity. Mr. Arthur Wrightson, of Trinity- 
college, was on the same day admitted 
master of arts, We understand that the 
admissions at St, Joln’s-college for this 
year are 144, : 

July 22. A grace passed the senate on 
Thursday for affixing the university seal to 
a letter of thanks from the public orator to 
their royal highness the chancellor, the du- 
chess of Gloucester, and princess Sophia 
Matilda, for their recent visit. 

Masters or Ants.— Wm. J. Carver, 
Trinity-college ; Geo. Day, Corpus Christi- 
college; Rich. Matchett Law, do.; Wm. 
Thos. Myers, Jesus-college ; John Simp- 
son Myers, St. Jolin’s-college; Wm, Hep- 
worth, Corpus Christi-college ; Geo, Cook- 
son, St. Joln’s-college ; Jas. Collet Emb- 
den, Trinity-college; Julius Charles Hare, 
ditto. 

July 23, The following gentlemen are 
appointed select preachers at St. Mary's 
for the Sunday afternoons, from November 
1819 to May 1820. 

November, rev. Mr. Lonsdale, King’s- 
college. — December, rev. Mr, Franks, 
Trinjty-coll—January, rev. Mr. Bridge, 
St. Peter's college.—February, the lord bi- 
shop of Peterborough.—March, rev. Mr. 
Pepys, St. John’s-college.—Apriland May, 
rev. Mr. Benson, ‘Trinity-college. 

Mr. Ramsay is elected fellow of Jesus- 
college in the room of Mr, Broadrick, who 
has voluntarily resigned his fellowship. 

Dr, Niemeyer, chancellor of the univer- 
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sity of Halle, in Saxony has, during the 
present week, paid a visit to this university. 

Ox For», June 26. On Wednesday last, 
in full convocation in the theatre, the com- 
memoration of the founders and benefac- 
tors of the university was holden, when 
the following honorary degrees were con- 
ferred: 

Doctors in Civit Law.—J. H. Lang- 
ston, Esq. of Sarsden-house, high sheriff of 
Oxford; count Breunner, chamberlain of 
the emperor of Austria, &c. ; lord Stanley, 
M.P. for the county of Lancaster; general 
sir George Nugent, bart. of Westhorpe- 
house, Bucks; sir Claudius Stephen Hun- 
ter, bart. ; sir Wm. Ousley, knt. D.C.L, of 
the university of Dublin: J. W. Russell, 
Esq. high sheriff of Statiordshire ; George 
Dashwood, Esq. of Kirtlington, Oxford- 
shire ; John Phillips, Esq. of Culham, Ox- 
fordshire. 

Masters or Arts.—G. C. Hanghton, 
Esq. professor of Hindn literature, and of 
the history of Asia in the East India col- 
lege at Hailebury; W. D. Sneyd, Esq. 
gentleman commoner of Brase-nose col- 
lege; Langham Rokeby, Esq. gentleman 
commoner of Worcester-college. 

The Crewein oration for the benefactors 
to the university, was then spoken in a 
most animated and eloquent style, by the 
rev. John Jonas Conybeare, M.A. of Christ- 
church, and poetry professor. 

Oa Monday, the following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Master or Arts.—Right rev. William 
Skinner, Wadham-college, and bishop of 
Aberdeen, Scotland; rev. George Furlong 
Wise, Exeter-college, grand compounder, 

Bacue ors oF Arts.—Jolin Swire, Uni- 
versity-college, grand compounder ; Robert 
Watt, Exeter-college. 

On Friday last the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

BacHetors 1N Divintty.—Rev. Wil- 
liam Ashmead Pruen, Worcester-college ; 
rev. John Lightfoot, fellow of Merton-col- 
lege; rev, Charles Rose, fellow of Lin- 
colu ; rev. Edward Cardwe!l, fellow of 
Brase-nose-college. 

Bacuetor oF Mevicine.— Sherlock 
Willis, Magdalen-college, with a licence to 
practise. 

Masters or Arts.—Earl de la Warr, 
Brase-nose-college, and Henry Bosanquet, 
Esq. Corpus Christi-college, grand com- 
pounders ; rev, William Gilbee, Worcester- 
college ; John Campbell Fisher, Corpus 
Christi-college; rev. William Wills, Wad- 
ham-college; rev. John East, rev. John 
Worrall Grove, and rev. William Henry 
Havergal, St. Edmund-hall; rev, Joseph 
Cross, Magdalen-hall; Richard Palmer, 
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student of Christ-church; rev. John Black- 
more, fellow of Exeter-college; rev. John 

West, Exeter-college ; rev. William Moore, 

scholar of Pembroke-college ; Thomas Hall 

Plumer, Esq. Baliol-college. 

BacHetors oF ArtTs.—Thomas Pen- 
ruddocke Michell, Merton-college; Edw, 
Woodyatt, Brase-nose-college ; Geo, Chard, 
Trinity-college; Geo. Hawker, Exeter- 
college. 

July 3.—On Monday last, the following 
gentlemen were admitted fellows of St. 
John’s-College: John Joseph Ellis, and 
Benjamin Holford Benner.— Same day, 
Thomas Arthur Powys and Edward Tur- 
nour, were admitted scholars of the same 
society. 

On Wednesday the election took place 
at Exeter-college, when Josiah Forshall, 
B.A. of the same college, and Thomas Kit- 
son, of Baliol-college, were elected fellows 
of that society. 

On Wednesday the following gentlemen 
were elected fellows of Wadham-college ; 
Stephen Hurst Langston, Thomas Griffiths, 
John Manley, and Peter Gramer Blen- 
cowe.—Same day, John Charles James 
Hoskyns Abrahall, Edward George Sim- 
cox, William Oxnam, and Matthew Hughes 
George Buckle, were elected scholars of 
that society. 

On Thursday Jast the following were ad- 
mitted to degrees :— 

Bacuetor 1n Divinity.—Rev. Joseph 
Benson, of Queen’s-college, 

Bacuetor in Civit Law.— Rev. Fre- 
derick Charles Blackstone, fellow of New- 
college. 

Masters or Arts.—Charles Edmund 
Keene, fellow of All Souls’-college ; rev. 
Thomas Trevenen Penrose, fellow of Exe- 
ter-college; rev. Bouchier Marshall, Exe- 
ter-college; rev. Thomas Fryer Jennings, 
Wadham-college ; rev. Joseph T. Kirk- 
bank, Queen's-college; rev, Harry Lee, 
fellow of New-college; rev. Edward Tur- 
ner, of Baliol-college; rev. William Boyter 
Young, of St. John’s-college ; rev, Joseph 
Mayo, of Brasenose-college. 

Yesterday the following were admitted 
to degrees :—the rev. Josep Benson, of 
Queen’s-college, was admitted doctor in 
divinity ; rev. James Britton, Christ-church, 
was admitted bachelor and doctor in divi- 
nity; rev. Robert Broadley, St. John’s- 
college, was admitted master of arts, 

July 10.—Saturday, the 3d instant, the 
rev. John Oldershaw, B.C.L. of St. Mary 
Hall, and vicar of Tarvin, in Cheshire, was 
admitted doctor in civil law, grand com- 
pounder. 

Thursday last, the Right Rev. William 
Skinner, M.A, of Wadham-college, and bi- 
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shop of Aberdeen, in Scotland, was ad- 
mitted bachelor and doctor in divinity,— 
The rev. Francis Knight, M.A. of Magda- 
len Hall, was admitted bachelor in divi- 
nity.—The Rev. John Wickham Griffith, 
B.A, scholar on the Michaei’s foundation, 
Queen’s-college ; and the rev. Martin Stow, 
B.A, teliow of New-college, were admitted 
masters of arts.—William Hawkes Lang- 
ley, of Christ-church, was admitted bache- 
lor of aits, 

July 17,—Saturday last, the last day of 
Act Term, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Doctor tn Diviniry.-—The Rev. Fran- 
cis Knight, of Magdaley Hall. 

Masters oF Arts,— George Henry 
Cherry, Esq. of Christ Church, grand com- 
ponnder; rev. Dacre Clemetson, of St. 
Alban Hall. 

The whole number of degrees in Act 
term, was D.D. four; D.C. L, one; B.M.E.D. 
one; B.D. eight; B.C.L. one; B M.E.D. 
two; M.A. 44; BA. 56; Matriculations, 
69; Regents of the year, 123. 


ae 


MARRIED IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


At Pancras, the rev. R. Williams, pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, to Miss Round, eldest 
dauzhter of the late Stephen Round, esq. 
of King’s Beech Hill, Berks.—At Isling- 
ton, the rev. Charles David Brereton, rec- 
tor of St. Edmund's, Norwich, to Frances, 
youngest daughter of Joseph Wilson, esq. 
of Highbury Hill, Middiesex.—The rey. 
Charlies James Burton, to Eliza, second 
daughter of the late William Boteler, esq. 
of Eastry, Kent.—The rev, Henry Lind- 
sey, perpetual corate of Wimbledon, Sur- 
rey, to Mania, eldest daughter of J. Mar- 
ryat, esq. M.P, 


DIED IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


In Upper Seymour-street, in his 75th 
year, the rev. William Perey, D.D. rector 
of St. Paul's church, Charleston, South 
Carolina, and formerly curate of West 
Bromwich.—Sudilenly, in his 79th year, 
the rev. Dr. Twycross, of Mile End. 


a 


CAMERINGESHIRE.— Married, the rev. 
T. D. Atkinson, M.A. fellow of Queen’s- 
college, Cambridge, to Hannah, fourth 
daughter of the late Dr. Stephen. 

Died, much lamented by his friends and 
acquaiutauce, after a short illness, the rev. 
Tiomas Kilgour, rector of Long Stow, and 
one of his majesty’s justices of the peace 
for the county.—In the 70th year of his 
age, the rev. James Atkyns, rector of Long- 
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stanton, St. Michael’s, and formerly fellow 
ot Magdalen-college, Cambridgeshire. 

CHESHIRE. — Died, at Davenham, in 
the 8uth year of his age, the rev. James 
Tomkinson, rector of that parish, a deputy- 
lieutenant, and nearly 50 years a magistrate 
for the county palatine.— Lately, aged 73 
years, Cornehus Clerk, formerly clerk of 

deeston chapel; and the same evening, his 
wite. This venerable couple were both 
interred in the same grave. 

The south porch of Ciester cathedral 
has been repaired and restored ina very 
ingenious manner. 

ConNWALL.—Married, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Woolcombe, fellow of Corpus Christi 
Coliege, Oxford, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of the late rear-admiral Reynolds, 
of Pinair, Cornwall. 

Cumuertann.—Died, at Carlisle, the 
rev. S. Hartleys.—The rev. T. Hayes, vi- 
car of St. Oswald's, Durham. 

DEVONSHIRE.—Martried, the rev. Geo, 
Cornish, of Saleomb Hill, to Harriet, se- 
cond daughter of sir Robert Wilmot, bart, 
of Cheddesden, Derbyshire. 

Essex.— Married, at St. Peter's charch, 
Colchester, the rev. J. F. Benwell, B.A. to 
Miss Chamberlain, of that town,— At Mist- 
ley, Essex, the rev. R. M. Miller, M-A, 
vicar of Dedham, to Mary, second daugh- 
ter of the late rev. J. Harrison, LL.B. 
rector of Wrabness.—The rev. J. F. Ro- 
berts, of Felsted, Essex, to Mary, only 
daughter of Mr. Richard Clarke, of Cam- 
bridge. 

Hererorpsnire.—Died, at Hereford, 
the rev. R. Underwood, rector of St. Ni- 
cholas, vicar of St. John the Baptist, and 
custos of the college of Vicar’s Choral. 

Kent.—Died, at Rochester, aged 78, 
the rev. James Jones, one of the minor ca- 
nons of Rochester cathedral, and a magis- 
trate for the county. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.—Married, at Gainsbo- 
rough, the rev. J. H. C. Boswell, B.A. of 
Stoney Stratford, to Eliza Jane, eldest 
dangliter of the Rev. Dr, Cox. 

MippLesex.—Died, at the vicarage- 
house, Bedfont, in the 88th year of his age, 
the rev. Henry Whitfield, D.D. upwards of 
40 years vicar of that parish, and during 
the same period rector of Rushall, Wilts, 
and diocese of Salisbury. 

LincoLNsHIRe.—Married, the rev. J. 
Bosworth, vicar of Little Horwood, Bucks, 
to Mrs. Renshaw, widow of*the late Mr. 
Thomas Renshaw, of Nottingham. 

SHROPSHIRE.—Died, at Stapelton, the 
rev. E. Boys, rector of that place. 

SoMEKSETSHIRE.—Died, at Bath, the 
rev. George Brown, late of Pucklechurch, 
Gloucestershire, and of Sydney-college, 
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Cambridge.—Aged 70, the rev. John Few- 


terel, rector of Stocklensh Ottersey, 
Broadway, and yicar of Pie Abbots, So- 
mersetshire. 

SuFFOLK.—The right hon, the ear) of 
Dysart, the high steward of the corpora- 
tion of Ipswich, has contributed the sum 
of 501. towards the repairs of the organ of 
St. Mary Tower church. 

YorRKSUIRE.—Died, in the 79th year of 
his age, the rev. John Clarke, M.A. rector 
of Godmanham, near Market Weighton.— 
The rev. F. Quentric, aged 77.—The rev, 
T. Hayes, M.A. vicar of St. Oswald's, 
Durham, and precentor of that cathedral, 
aged 86. 

Waces.—Died, the rev. Walter Wil- 
liams, M.A. formerly of Bailie, Bre- 
conshire, and late chaplain of Cochin, 
East Indies. —At Llanycil, Merioncthshire, 
rector of that parish during 37 years, aged 
80, the rev. Rice Anwyl Cierk.—At 
Welshpool, the rev, J. H. Wiiliams, vicar 
of that parish, —At Tyglen, Cardiganshire, 
the rev. Alban Thomas Jones Gwynne, 
aged 68.—The rev. Mr. Jones, rector of 
Denvin, in the county of Denbigh.—The 
rey. Peter Roberts, rector of Halkin, in 
the county of Flint, to which he had been 
instituted but a few months,—At Clerow, 
in Radnorshire, aged 81, the rev. John 
Powell.—At the rectory of Lanthelay, in 
the county of Brecon, in the 78th year of 
his age, the rev, Edward Davies, 42 years 
rector of the said parish. His many cha- 
ritable and benevolent acts, will render his 
loss deplored by the poor, and his parish- 
joners in general, by whom he was gene- 
rally beloved, 

The inhabitants of Wrexham, in the 
county of Denbigh, with that liberality 
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towards the Established Church, for which 
they are so remarkable, have entered into 
an ample subscription for the purpose of 
establishing a Sunday evening lecture in 
that town, The first lecture was preached 
by the Rev. Reginald Heber, canon of St, 
Asaph. 

Early in the month of June, a Sunday 
school, on the National plan, was opened at 
Cowbridge, in the county of Glamorgan, 
when 120 children of both sexes were ad- 
mitted, The good effects of this institu. 
tion have already been experienced, by the 
comparative orderly manner in which the 
children conduct themselves on the Sab- 
bath-day. 

The corporation of Carmarthen, with 
their accustomed zeal in behalf of any 
thing connected with the Established 
Church, have granted a piece of ground 
for the purpose of erecting a room for the 
National female school in that town, and 
have moreover subscribed 100/. towards 
the same. The lord bishop of St. David's, 
and lady Cawdor, have also contributed 
201. We are happy to remark, that daily 
or Sunday schools, as circumstances will 
perinit, on the National plan, are rapidly 
increasing throughout the principality. 

The lord bishop of Bangor has been 
pleased to institute the rev. Owen Rey- 
nolds, to the rectory of Aber; and the rev. 
John Owen, to the vicarage of Conway. 
His lordship has been also pleased to pre- 
fer the rev. R. Jones to the rectory of 
Denvin, Denbighshire; the rev. Robert 
Roberts, to the rectory of Lianelidan, 
Denbiglishire; the rev. Henry Hughes, to 
the rectory of Lianfaethin, Anglesey; and 
the rev. C. Williams, to the rectory of 
Llangefou. 
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DIVINITY. 

A Critical Examination of those Parts 
of Mr. Bentham’s *‘ Church of Englandism” 
which relate to the Sacraments and the 
Church Catechism. By the Rev. H. J. 
Rose, A.B. Chaplain to the Right Hon. the 
Ear! of Sheffield. 5s. 

Established Church. — Dialogues and 
Letters illustrative of the Purity and Con- 
sistency of its Doctrine ; and proving that 
its Interpretations of Scripture are fully 
adequate to produce that religions and 
mora} Conduct necessary to form the Cha- 
racter of a good Christian; also, Observa- 
tions on some of the Causes of Dissent 





from the Church, and on other Subjects 
mnected with its Doctrines and Govern- 
ment. 8s. 

A Sermon preached for the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, on Sunday, June 15, 18:9, in the 
Parish Church of Chatteris, Cambridge- 
shire. By the Rev. R. Chatfield, LL.D. 
Vicar of Chatteris, &c. 1s. 6d. 

The Duty of Exercising our Faculties 
as the Means of superior Knowledge and 
Power: a Sermon preached on Trinity 
Monday, June 7, 1819, in the Parish Charch 
of St. Nicholas, Deptford. By the Rev. 
John Hewlett, B.D, &c, &c, 80, 18. 6d. 
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A Sermon in Aid of the Funds of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts; preached at Leyton- 
atone Chapel, in Essex, on Trinity Sunday, 
1819. By C. H. Sampson, D.B. of Mag- 
dalene Hall, Oxford. #vo. 2s. 

A Sermon for the Benefit of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts; preached at the Parish Church 
of Stoke Talmage, Oxfordshire, on Sunday, 
June 27, 1819. By the Rev. W. F. Pro- 
theroe, B.A. Rector. Svo. 1s. 

The Christian Worship ; a Sermon preach- 
ed in the Octagon Chapel, Bath, on Sunday, 
May 30, 1819. By T. L. O‘Beirne, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Meath, vo. 1s, 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Martin’s in the Fields, June 20, 1819, 
after reading the King’s Letter, and pre- 
vious to the Collection therein directed to 
be made, in Aid of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. By Joseph Holden Pott, A.M. 
Archdeacon of London, and Vicar of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields. 2s. 

Harmony and Co-operation among the 
Clergy of the Established Clhuich recom- 
mended, in a Sermon preached June 3, 
1819, in the Parish Church of the Holy 
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Trinity, Coventry, at the Visitation of the 
Rev. and Ven. Charles Buckeridge, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Coventry. By the Rev. 
George Chandler, LL.B. late Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, and Rector of 
Southam, Warwickshire. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon in Aid of the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts; preached in 
the Parish Church of Keelby, in the County 
of Lincoln, on Sunday, June 20, 1819, 
By the Rev. G. Sproston, Curate. 1s. 6d. 

A Charge on the Claims of the Roman 
Catholics, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Essex, in May, 1819, 
By F.J.H. Wollaston, B.D. F.R.S. 2s. 

The Curates’ Appeal to the Equity and 
Christian Principles of the British Legis- 
lature, the Bishops, the Clergy, and the 
Public, on the peculiar Hardships of their 
Situation; and on the Dangers resulting 
to Religion, to Morals, and to the Com- 
munity, from the arbitrary Nature of the 
Laws, as they are now frequently enforced 
against them. 5s. 

Exercises for Greek Verse; consisting 
of extremely Literal Translations from 
various Greek Poets: with short Notes. 
By the Rev. Edmund Squire, M.A. Master 
of Felsted School, 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The Greek is published of the Polyglott 
Grammar (in ten Languages) by the Rev. 
F. Nolan, in which the Genius of the prin- 
cipal Ancient and Modern Languages is 
explained upon an uniform Plan, and by 
a new and simple Principle of Analysis 
applied to the Improvements of the latest 
and most approved Grammarians: four 
Grammars; the Greek (as above) and La- 
tin of the ancient Part, the French and 
Italian of the modern Part, are already 
published, and may be had separately. 
The Hebrew,’ Chaldee, and Syriack will 
appear next.“ 

Mr. Samuel Lysons, recently deceased, 
has Jeft ready for Publication, Remains of 
a Roman Villa, at Bignor, in Sussex, con- 
taining twenty-four coloured Plates. 


Mr. Frederic Accam has nearly ready, in 
an octavo Volume, a Description of the 
Chemical Apparatus and Instruments em- 
ployed in operative and experimental Che- 
mistry, with sixtéen quarto Plates. 

Mr. T. Moule is preparing for Pablica- 
tion, Bibliotheca Heraldica, in a royal 
octavo Volume, with appropriate Embel- 
lishments, 

Mr. Bigland has in the Press, Letters 
on Jewish History, for the Use of Schools 
and young Persons. 

An Abridgment of the most popular 
Voyages and Travels, with Maps and other 
Engravings, for the Use of young Persons, 
in one large duodecimo Volume, is prepar- 
ing for Publication. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
T. S., Restitutor, and Scotus, have been received, and are under consi- 


deration. 
W. X. Y. shall appear. 


Clericus Damnonius is referred to Rotherham’s Treatise on the Atha- 
nasian Creed, and to Bishop Randolph’s Sermon on Creeds and Confes- 


sions, 


An Episcopalian will oblige us by furnishing a direction under which-we 


may address a few lines to him. 

















